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In my communication for the October No. of the Journal, treating 
of the educational exhibits of foreign countries, it seemed necessary 
to enumerate quite particularly, the specific features of each, that the 
reader might obtain some conception of what was undertaken in arrang- 
ing them. In writing pf the exhibits from the different States of our 
own country, a very few sentences will suffice to make apparent the 
thought which evidently underlies them all. It is well known that 
there was very little if any unity of action, or co-operation of difter- 
ent States in preparing these exhibits. So entirely new and unde- 
fined was the idea of making a national educational exhibit, that 
even the circular from the national Bureau of Education containing 
suggestions, and urging systematic effort, was but imperfectly com- 
prehended. Yet it is noticeable that in every State exhibit, whether 
from Maine or Minnesota, Massachusetts or Missouri, there is one 
purpose and motive apparent; and if in this article any mention is 
made of the features of the exhibits from any of the States, it will be 
for the purpose of illustrating as clearly as may be, how fully and 
emphatically the leading, prominent idea of all has been made to stand 
out in bold relief, challenging the inspection and criticism of the 
world. 

The features of the several State exhibits may be classified as fol- 
lows: 

1. Relating to the general prevalence of education. 

2. Relating to the facilities or means of education in the different 
departments, as primary, secondary and higher. 
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». Relating to the character of work done in these schools of dif. 
ferent grades. 

4. Relating to the distinctive and peculiar feature of voluntary ac- 
tion as the basis of the American system of education. 

L think my readers will agree with me that it would have been 
quite difficult to have devised a better “line of battle,” with the great- 
est amount of consultation. We may have stumbled upon it, but 
like many another “line ” of action in actual conflict, the instinct or 
consciousness of the “fitness of things” determined our position 
without regard to generalship, and in every exhibit, however meagre, 
substantially the same thought is apparent. 

The States making educational exhibits as such, are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, [linois, Wisconsin, Towa, 
Minnesota, Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland. To these may be 
added the exhibit of the American Missionary Association, which in- 
eludes schools at Hampden, Va., and Memphis, Tenn.; that of Cor- 
nell University; and that of the American Kindergarten. The latter 
is in a small building by itself, situated near the Swedish school 
house, is under the direction of Miss Coe, and consists of a collec- 
tion of kindergarten work and materials, and on certain days, an illus- 
tration of methods, with actual classes of small children, in exercises 
of instruction, designing, and modeling. The interior of the build- 
ing, and the windows afford opportunity for observation for perhaps 
one hundred and fifty, while it is not uncommon for one or two thou- 
sand to be crowding around, making the attempt to observe, anything 
but satisfactory. 

PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBIT. 

The exhibit of the State of Pennsylvania, ought perhaps to be ac- 
corded precedence, for completeness and system, and may well be 
taken as a fair illustration of the attempts of all the States. It is 
under the immediate supervision of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State 
Superintendendent of Public Instruction, and is in a separate build- 
iig erected for the purpose, by funds obtained in part from an appro- 
priation by the State legislature, and in part from contributions from 
boards of education and individuals. It is an eight sided building, 
100 x 100 feet, with prejections from two opposite sides, 40 x 24 feet, 
and is completely filled with 
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(a) Statistical maps and charts, general and local, showing the 
whole school population of the State, and of subk-divisions of the 
State, the number enrolled in the schools of various grades, the num- 
ber of average attendants, the studies pursued, ete. 

(b) Statistics, charts, views, and models, showing the number of 
schools of various grades, public and private, the character of build- 
ings, furniture, and apparatus, the cost per capita of instruction, tu- 
ition, text books, the aggregate amounts expended upon public schools, 
etc. 

(c) Pupils’ work in all grades of schools, from Kindergarten, to 
University, and schools of art, including examination papers, theses, 
exhibitions of drawing, penmanship, designs in industrial arts and 
civil engineering, products of the deaf and dumb, blind, ete.; 

(d) Full schedules of the educational system of the State. These 
displays are arranged around the walls, and against a partition, which 
separates an interior circular room 48 feet in diameter, being thus on 





PENNSYLVANIA EpvucaTionaL BUILDING. 

both sides of a circular, spacious hall. It was originally designed to 
use the inner room as school room, and have exercises therein illus- 
trating methods by their best teachers. But the project was abandon- 
ed—in my judgement, wisely. The great crowds that are attracted 
by any special exhibit would require a vastly larger area for their ac- 
commodation, and the results of class “shows” are always unsatisfac- 
tory, as Institute attendants can fully attest. One of the projections, 
or wings is used for a teachers’ reception room, and the other for an 
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office of the Superintendent. I am well aware that this description 
of the building and its contents, will utterly fail to impress the reader 
as a personal inspection would do. But, then, that is characteristic 
of the entire Exposition. Personal contact, and that alone, will give 
the sensations that are indescribable. It would require a volume to 
set forth properly the hundreds of ingenious devices of chart, or map, 
or statistics, calculated to arrest the attention, and make a strong im- 
pression upon the mind, or to illustrate the excellence, variety and 
utility of text-books, furniture and apparatus, or the working of the 
system by which the work of public instruction is carried on. The 
mere catalogue of these oceupies e/yhty-e/ght closely printed pages ot 
the size of the JourNAL. 

To illustrate this point, | may cite the arrangement of a section of 
the display. Its desizn is to illustrate the supervision of county or 
district superintendent. A niche is assigned for each county, and the 
name of the superintendent is put upon the placard with that of the 
county. A map shows the number, location, and grade of every 
school, and a collection of photographs shows the character of the 
school houses. A chart shows the school population, number en- 
rolled, daily and average attendance, months of school maintained, 
studies pursued, taxes voted, ete. Another chart shows grade of cer- 
tificate of teachers, experience, age, wages, sex, ete. Volumes of 
pupils’ work show the work done in all grades. Some twenty-five or 
thirty counties are thus represented. Municipalities are also repre- 


sented in the same manner, illustrating the city supervision, 


OHIO EXHIBIT. 

To me it seems the State of Ohio is entitled to the second place for 
the excellence of its exhibit; two features of it only, I will mention. 
The first is a series of maps. No. 1 is a plain white cloth upon which 
1s painted a globe, as Jarge as the area will admit; this is red, and 
represents the entire school population of the State, the figures of 
which are printed in bold type aeross the bottom. We will suppose 
it is 100,000; map No. 2 represents the sume globe with say 85 per 
cent. of it slightly colored. ‘This colored portion represents the num- 
ber enrolled in the public school, and the pure red the unenrolled, or 
number not attending school; the figures and per cent. are given at 
the bottom; map No. 3, gives a still smaller proportion of the globe 
colored, representing the average attendance. in its proportion to the 
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entire enumeration, figures and per centage being given also. Sue- 
cessive Maps in the same manner show the number and proportion of 
pupils pursuing the different branches required to be taught, as read- 
ing, spelling, penmanship, history, ete. [t is a very unique, impres- 
sive, and instructive exhibit. 

Another feature is a series of maps of the State, showing by a sys- 
tem of shading, the amount, between certain named sums, which 
each county appropriates for educational purposes; its population and 
valuation; and monthly wages paid teachers, as indicative of the ehar- 
acter of teachers employed; and also school population and attend- 
ance. These also are ereditably ingenious, and interesting, and are 
an apocalypse to many a Buckeye, as well as others. It is amusing 
to sit with the courteous gentlemen who has charge of the exhibit, 
and listen to the conversation of the irate Ohio citizens who have 
heard at the boarding house or upon the grounds, that educationally, 
the counties of their residence are badly discolored, and who come up 
into the gallery to see about it. When informed that the average 
standing is much reduced by the niggardly policy of certain small 
sections of their counties, the anathemas bestowed upon thein for dis- 
grace engendered upon this day and occasion of supreme opportunity, 
are often more foreible than elegant, and the vows taken for revenge 
in the way of reminding the remiss oftheir shame augurs much for 
vigorous “agitation” of school matters, at least in some localities. 
The other features of the Ohio exhibit do not vary much from those 


“ 


of other States, but are very full in every department. 


NEW JERSEY EXHIBIT. 

The little State of New Jersey is entitled to great credit for the dis- 
piay she has made. Of the 1,542 public schools in the State, all but 
120 are represented in some form, and of the 2,810 school teachers in 
the State, 2,690 furnished material for the exhibit; while 16,150 
specimens are furnished. by 14,000 pupils. These few statements 
show how general an interest was secured in the matter. The pecu- 
liar features of their system are: teachers are forbidden to use corporal 
punishment, attendance is compulsory for twelve consecutive weeks, 
school must be maintained nine months yearly to entitle to share in 
public money, and the State gives any district twenty dollars that 
raises a like sum to establish a public library, and ten dollars annually 


thereafter upon the same terms to maintain it. 
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NEW ENGLAND EXHIBITS. 


We expected much from New England, in their showing of school 
work, but are dissappointed. Massachusetts leads off with the best, 
which is excellent, in character, but is largely concerned with special 
features, as drawing, and the work of schools of art, design, modeling, 
engineering, etc. In their statistics one significant fact appears. In 
1871, the teaching of drawing in the public schools was made obliga- 
tory. The experiment was nearly a failure, until in 1873 the Normal 
Art School was established to furnish the necessary training for teach- 
ers in that department. Since that time the work has been much 
more satisfactory. This in a State which established Normal Schools 
for training teachers thirty-seven years ago, is indicative, strongly so, 
of its estimate of the value of such schools. 

The exhibit from Connecticut is full, especially in the line of work 
by private schools, and in this respect resembles that from Kentucky 
very closely, showing how largely educational interests have been 
promoted by these means. One feature of the Connecticut display is 
the section containing volumes of papers, the work of Chinese and 
Japanese students sent to this country by their respective govern- 
ments to be educated. Another feature is the large collection of 
works whose authors are or have been connected with Yale College. 
This, feature has its counterpart in many of the State exhibits, and 
illustrates the truth of the remark made by the Assistant Commissioner 
of Kdueation, while looking over with interest the collection repre- 
senting the faculty of our own State university: ‘These college men 
are more than schoolmasters, or class instructors; by their contribu- 
tions to general and special literature, they are reaching the ends of 
the earth with their power.” 


Of course the State of Tllinois is well abreast of the most forward, 
and with Indiana, has done much to make this department interest- 
ing, instructive, and satisfactory. The industrial school at Champaign 
makes a fine show, including its cabinet, philosophical apparatus, ete. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory results of art training in schoels, are 
found in the exhibit from Maine, which contains wall-paper, oil-cloth 
and registers, all made from designs by pupils in schools. The city 
of Bath, shows a list of her free teat books, accompanied with statis- 
tics demonstrating the wisdom, economy, and practical success of 


that plan. 
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WISCONSIN EXHIBIT. 

The features of the Wisconsin exhibit, which have interested for- 
eigners and others, aside from those which we have in common with 
other States, are: 1. The histories of our different grades of schools. 
2. The Normal School and Institute features of our system. 3. The 
clear and well detined outlines of gradation, as developed by the Mil- 
waukee exhibit, and the excellent character of the work from ‘the dif- 
ferent grades from various schools. After a careful examination of 
all, I have no hesitation in saying, that in all these particulars but 
that of character of work, we are entitled to precedence; testimony 
to this ettect has also been volunteered to me from various sections of 
our own and other countries. I say this here, for the benefit of those 
who may have thought that because our display was not equal in 
quantity to some others, it therefore suffered by comparison. 

Very little effort has been made by the States to show school appar- 
atus, furniture, and text books. That has been left for the manufac- 
turers and publishers to do, and they have made displays creditable 
to themselves and to the country, and to the admiration of the world. 
With one or two exceptions, as astronomical instruments, dissected 
maps, and physiological models, no country approximates our own 
in excellence in this direction. Their existence proves that we use 
them and demand them. A few of the States have a little furniture, 
and few specimens of apparatus to illustrate the general character of 
the equipments. The great endeavor has been to show our system 
and all of it, its operations and results, its strong points and weak 
points. Nothing has been suppressed, nothing varnished or gilded. 
We have nickel-plated threshing machines, gold-plated seeders, plows, 
and potato-diggers, that would be an ornament in any parlor; but 
our school-work is exhibited just as it is. One of the features of the 
Pennsylvania display makes prominent the fact that in that State this 
work “ provides a school-house and teacher for every two hundred and 
thirty-five of the inhabitants; brings to school every year, voluntarily, 
for a longer or shorter time, nearly one-fourth of the whole population, 
counting men, women and children; and that four millions of people 
vote annually, of their own accord, over $8,000,000 out of their own 
pockets for its support.” Substantially this is what is made apparent 
by the exhibits as a whole, and separately. 

I might have added another feature in the classification, that of 
growth or progress. But to me that seems but an incidental one. 
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The model and photograph of the crude log school-house is here by 
the side of the modern spacious and comfortable, well-heated, venti- 
lated and lighted scholars’ home; New Hampshire shows specimens 
of text-books used one hundred years ago, by the side of modern 
ones; crude furniture of the former years shows the new and later to 
great advantage; charts and maps upon every hand evidence the 
greater per cent. of attendants, the higher wages paid, more thor- 
oughly qualified teachers, and greatly increased amount in taxes an- 
nually paid. But all these mean our hearts are in this work—that we 
do not grow “weary in well doing:” that when we conld have only 








the more meager and inetticient means, we used them until we were 
able to cymmand better. No other country has revealed its “ true 
inwardness ” in educational matters, in any such manner. 

It is noticeable that the great State of New York makes no exhibit 
as such. I surmise however, that they supposed the exhibits would 
be made through the national bureau of education, as a unit or na- 
tional display; for I found in the display of that department, in the 
government building, considerable from that State, very much of the 
character that [ have mentioned as from other States. 

By this allusion [ am reminded that I have not spoken of the dis- 
play by the National Bureau. This communication has prolonged 
itself unexpectedly, and I will not burden your space by any mention 
of it now. I have enjoyed the inspection of this department of our 
great exhibition very much, and also the attempt to share this plea- 
sure with such of your readers as were unable to personally examine 
it. LT regret no time or cost devoted to either, but do regret my con- 
scious failure to worthily portray in these pen pictures the pleasure 
and profit derived from personal attention given tothem. W. H. ¢. 
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A SECOND RAMBLE IN “ THE WORLD OF WORDS.” 

In this article T propose to give a list of words that have changed 
their meaning since the publication of “The New World of Words” 
by Edward Phillips, Gent. 

“Cann, a kind of Vessel or Cup to drink out of.” The idea ot a 
drinking vessel has even place to that of a closed cup-shaped vessel 
made of metal. The first meaning was common in Shakespeare's 
time. “To Cater, to provide Victuals, ete.” We speak of catering 
to prejudices, etc. The original meaning of the word is to purchase 
(French acheter), hence w caterer was a purchaser of victuals in a 
nobleman’s house; and from his desire to please the tastes of his lord, 
the word came to mean any action performed for the sake of pleasing. 
This use, although familiar enough, has not found its way into the 
modern dictionaries. 

By character we mean the peculiar qualities of a man, as well as a 
mark, as for instance, a letter, but our author specifies its meaning as 
“a Mark, Sign, Seal, or Print, a Description of a Thing, a Letter, or 
Figure; a particular Way or Humour. Title or Quality.” “To 
cheapen” originally meant to buy. Pepys so uses the word in his 
gossippy Diary; but Mr. Uhillips gives its meaning as “to ask or beat 
down the price of a commodity.” Cheapside, in London, is therefore 
the market-place. Copenhagen—i. e. Cheaping-haven—means Trade- 
haven. Goods are cheap when they sell. 

We speak of a citizen of the United States, but citizen means “a 
Freeman or Inhabitant of a city.” College now generally means an 
institution of learning, but eur author ¢ives it “a Name anciently 
given to certain Societies, Corporations, or Companies of Workmen, 
Tradesmen and other Callings, which were first founded by Numa 
Pompilius, the Second King of Rome, and had their respective Pat- 
rons and Governours; the word is still used for a Company or Socie- 
ty of those that are of the same Profession, especially students in an 
University; the Places or Publick Buildings where they live together 
are also call’d Colleges.” 

Many a man has been puzzled to know why the exercises closing 
the college year are called the commencement. We no longer use the 
verb, but our author gives “To Commence, to begin, or enter upon; 
also to take a Degree in the Universities;” also, “Commencement, the 


Time when Degrees are taken in the University of Cambridge, an 
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swering to the Act at Oxford.” ‘Thus we see that the mame has been 
transferred from taking the degree to the exercises accompanying the 
confercing of degrees. ‘To control means to have the management 
of, but comptroller is one who examines accounts. The right to su- 
pervise accounts seems to imply a general right of supervision. The 
following definition shows how the word passed in meaning: “To 
controll, to examine accounts, to oversee, to disprove; to censure or 
find fault with.” 

We use the term coftuge to denote an unpretentious style of build- 
ing—a small house, but that is a transterred meaning; it originally 
meant “a little House in the Country, properly such a one as is without 
any land; or that has but four acres belonging to it.” A cottager 
was one Who was bound by a servile tenure to work for his lord; the 
residence of such a serf was a cottage, from the Saxon word cof, a 
cot, couch, eave, or den; hence a a house just large enough to hold a 
bed. The word erarat has somewhat passed out of use, but the article 
still maintains its popularity. The word means “a kind of Neck-cloth,said 
to be first us’d by the Croats, a sort of Trooper in the German Wars.” 
A shoemaker is called a Cordwuiner, because a fine sort of leather 
was made of goatskins at Corduba, or Cordova, a city of Andalusia, in 
Spain. 

The Law Faeulty of our University has a Dean; this word is trom 
the Latin decanus, decem ten; but its derivation trom ten seems 
wholly lost sight of. Here we see its origin: “ Dean, an Eeclesiasti- 
cal Magistrate, so called because he has Power over ten Canons at the 
least.” Hence the word comes to mean any one in subordinate au- 
thority. To denounce means to threaten or condemn; it formerly 
meant only “to Proclaim or Publish, to Declare.” “Derivation, 
properly a drawing of water, or turning its course.” In countries 
where irrigation is practiced, this led to frequent contention; hence 
rivalry, the state of those deriving, or taking water from the same 
stream. 

Our author professes to understand Natural Science. He is as 
positive in his statements in regard to Jess important phenomena 
as Huxley is regarding the creation of the world. This is his defini- 
tion of “Dew, a Meteor bred of a thin, cold Vapour, which for a 
while swims to and fro in the Air, and then falls down again to the 


Eearth in round drops.” By diatribe we mean an invective, but thus 
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is an instance of pessimation; it formerly meant “an abiding or 
dwelling in a Place, a Disputation or continued Discourse.” “ Pub. 
Doc.” is a somewhat familiar stamp in these days of congressional 
printing, but document, according to our author, means “an Instruc- 
tion or Lesson, an Admonition or Warning, an Example or Instance,” 
neither of which definitions fits our old friend Pub. Doe. very aptly, 


. 


except as it may be taken as an “example or instance” of wasteful 
expenditure. 

The word enthusiasm is an instance of a gradual enlargement of 
meaning. We speak of an enthusiastic public meeting, political 
campaign, or of an enthusiastic admirer. Our author gives its mean- 
ing, “Enthusiasm, a making Shew of Divine Inspiration.” Johnson 
gives as his leading definition, “A vain belief of private revelation; a 
vain confidence of divine favour or communication,” although he 
recognizes the now current meaning. To get at the original mean- 
ing we must go back to the Greek; the root is theos, god; hence, en- 
thused means to be inspired by the deity. From the frantic actions 
of those supposed to be thus possessed, the word comes to denote any 
violent emotion. 

By excursion we generally understand a pleasure-trip; the proceeds 
go to the aid of some benevolent enterprise; but the idea of hostility 
involved in the primitive idea of travel crops out even so late as the 
times of our author, who says, ‘“ Excursion, an Invasion or Inrode, a 
Sally; also a Digression or going from the Subject in a Discourse or 
Speech.” So when Telemachus goes to seek tidings of his father from 
the aged Nestor, that hero who had outlived three generations of men» 
after entertaining his guests said, “ Now, O guests, it is befitting to 
ask who you are, since you have tasted food. Who are you? Whence 
sail you the watery ways? Is it on some traffic, or do you wander at 
random, like robbers, over the sea, who go hither and thither, risking 
* Chaucer uses arrive in this 
hostile sense; he says of his Knight, * At many a noble arive hadde 
he be.” So vide easily passes to raid, a hostile ride. Such meanings 
carry us hack to the time when the business of men was fighting, 
and the wife was the weaver—when the sexes were distinguished as 
the weapon-side and the spindle-side. 

When Gen. Newton blows up Hallet’s reef with forty thousand 


their lives, bearing ills to foreigners ?’ 


pounds of nitro-glycerine, we call it an explosion; if a gun bursts we 
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say it explodes; thus restricting the meaning of the word to any sud- 
den noise; but this is a metaphorical use of the term. Our author 
says, “ /arplode (properly to hiss off the stage), to decry or cry down; 
to reject with Scorn; to dislike absolutely.” We retain somewhat of 
this sense when we speak of a story as being exploded, that is, proven 
false. 

By the term fuctory we mean an establishment where manutactur- 
ing is carried on by machinery on a large scale. A place where shoes 
are made by hand is a shoe-shop; where they are made by machinery 
is a shoe-factory; but the primitive idea was that of trade rather than 
of manufacture, as “ Factory, a Place beyond the Seas where Mer- 
chants Factors reside, for the Conveniency of Trade; or a Company 
of Factors,” and a Factor is “an Agent for a Merchant beyond Sea, 
one that buys or sells Goods as a Trustee for other Merchants.” 
Johnson gives the same definitions, which shows of how recent date 
is the business of manufacturing. 

We use feeble as an adjective; our author gives it as a noun— 
“ Feeble, weak Part; blind side; as ‘Every man has his Feeble’; also, 
the small of a Sword.” We write the noun fotble, and the small of 
a sword we call a foi/. This illustrates the use we make of our French 
vocabulary. Flannel is one of the few Celtic words adopted into our 
vocabulary, but it seems that so late as the time of our author 
its manufacture was confined to the Celtie race; he says, “ Flannel, a 
kind of Woollen-stuff made in Wales.” 

A sta/l means a little shop; to “forestall is to buy or bargain UVorn, 
Cattel or other Merchandize as it is coming to be sold towards any 
Fair, Market, Port, or Harbour, in order to sell the same again at a 
higher Price”; hence the modern meaning of the word, to take an 
unfair advantage of one. 

“To run the gantlet” is a phrase that means to run into dangers on 
every hand. Our author says, “ Gantlop or Gantlope, as ‘to run the 
Gantlope,’ an usual Punishment among Soldiers, the Offender being 
to run with his back naked thro’ the whole Regiment or Company, 
and to receive a Lash with a Switch from every Soldier. It is derived 
from Gant, a Town of Flanders, where the punishment was invented, 
and the Dutch Word Lope, 7. e. Running.” 

Cribrum is Latin for a seive, and from its diminutive eribellum 
comes garble, or by metathesis, grabhle. The Hoosier qrabbles his 
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potatoes, that is, picks out the largest from the growing hill; hence 
the word means to pick out the best, or what suits our purpose. Mr. 
Phillips says, “'To Garble, to cleanse from Dross and Dirt, as Grocers 
do their Spices; to pick or cull out.” Johnson gives the same mean- 
ings. We understand by the word, a selection that gives a false ides 
of the whole. 

A Grocer now means a retail dealer in provisions, but the word 
shows that its primitive meaning must have been to denote a whole- 
sale dealer; thus “Grocers formerly were Merchants, or Wholesale 
Dealers, that engros’d all vendile Merehandizes, but now a particular 
well-known Society of Traders, and one of the Twelve chief Compa- 
nies of London.” 


But a truce to this subject. S. H. Carpenter. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

Epirors JoURNAL OF Epucation: In my paper on the subject which 
is the title of this article, it is said that an official opimion in the May 
number of the JouRNAL does not hold experience in teaching to be a 
condition necessary to the issue of second-grade certificates, and, 


wee 


therefore, is not full in accord with the comment, *“ Certificates of a 
higher grade should never be granted to those who have not had an 
opportunity of testing their ability to teach,” found on p. 105 of the 
school code. 

The JovurNAL for October does me the honor to devote an editorial 
article to the consideration of the preceding statement, and attempts 
to prove that the opinion is not inconsistent with the comment, and 
that the conclusion stated in the above paragraph is consequently 
erroneous. 

It is not without great respect for the authority of the Journal 
that I venture to dissent from its view on the point stated, but what 
[ apprehend to be the facts in the case do not seem to me corrobora- 
tive of its argument. ‘The editorial discusses also, the policy of with- 
holding the certificate named from applicants who have not taught, 
but as that matter was not introduced in my paper, I shall not make 
it any part of the issue here. 

[ reproduce the points made by the JouRNAL, in the order in which 
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[ prefer to examine them. It argues that the opinion and the com- 
ment are in harmony, because,— 

I. State certificates and the first grade county certificate are now 
the higher grades. 

If. “If there are certitieates of a higher grade, presumably there 
are some of a lower grade ” ? * The second and third 
grades and the ‘limited’ certificates issued by county superintendents 
are now the Jower grades.” 

III. “Second-grade certificates have descended to a lower degree 
on the scale since the code of 1863 required experience as a condition.” 

IV. The method of interpretation applied by me to the comments 
of the code on pronunciation and penmanship would, if applied to 
what is said of experience as a requisite for certiticates, lead to the 
inference that it is not a necessary condition for a second-grade. 

The highly interesting character and ingenuity of the foregoing 
propositions must be admitted; their conclusiveness cannot be so 
readily conceded. Of each in its order: 

I. The given classification of certificates may be an excellent one, 
but it is a classification which could not be made when the comment 
was written, and so is not the one to which reference is therein made. 

The comment relates to the duty of county superintendents, not of 
the State Superintendent. If “certificates of a higher grade” are 
State certificates or first-grade county certificates, then, by substitut- 
ing the equivalent words, we have instead of the original comment 
this statement, “State certificates or first-grade county certificates 
should never be granted [by county superintendents] to those,” &. 
This construction prescribes a condition to be observed by county 
superintendents in granting State certificates, which they have no 
power to grant on any conditions. It is at best a circuitous and in- 
definite, not to say unfortunate, way of designating first-grade cer- 
tificates. 

If. “Certificates of a higher grade” than the third seems to be the 
true sense of the expression. If so, the inference that “* presumably 
there are some of a /ower grade” does not necessarily follow. Lower 
than what? Lower than the Jowest, or third grade? The JourNAL 
probably assumes another basis of comparison, and refers to a grade 
lower than the higher grades; but even this view of the matter fur- 
nishes no proof that “some of a Jower grade” are any other than those 
of the third grade. 
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“Limited” certificates have never constituted a distinct grade. 
Grades of certificates are distinguished by branches of study: be- 
tween “limited” certificates and those of the third grade there is no 
such distinction; the latter include the former. There are but three 
grades of certificates issued by county superintendents, and they are 
named section 101, p. 112, of the School Code. 

III. Thirteen years may have produced changes which make it in- 
advisable to be guided by the comment now; the meaning of its words 
has not changed. Our language is neither so Hexible nor so progressive 
that the signification of a phrase becomes almost wholly altered in 
so brief a period. If the comment is liable to mislead the reader, it 
should be amended or omitted. Even the JourNAL, as late as Decem- 
ber, 1874, did not seem to appreciate the loss in relative value which 
certiticates of the second grade had sutfered. On page 490 of the 
number for that month there occurs the question, “Am I required to 
have a ‘recommend’ to get a second grade certificate?” The answer 
is an official opinion by the Assistant State Superintendent, “The svu- 
perintendent may require * * some evidence as to success in 
teaching for asecond, or first—” Now, suppose that in January, 1875, 
an appeal had been taken to the State Superintendent, from the ac- 
tion of a county superintendent who refused to grant a second grade 
certificate to an applicant who had not taught. Would the appeal 
have been sustained, and the decision of the county superintendent 
reversed for doing what he was officially advised, a month previous, 
he had aright todo? Suppose again, that under similar conditions 
an appeal should now be taken. The Journat has recently stated in 
an official manner that there is “no very good reason” why the require- 
ment in question should be made; that “the distinction between 
third and second grade is one of scholarship”; that “not cnly does 
the law but common serse justify the examiner in granting” second 
grade certificates without insisting on experience as a condition. 
Could the appeal be dismissed for “no very good reason,” when it is 
sustained by “not only the law but common sense”? Is not the 
JOURNAL'S position in the premises quite remote from that which it 
occupied not thirteen, but less than two, years ago? The novel and 
ingenious interpretation which the October number places upon the 
comment does not seem to have suggested itself to the JouRNAL in 
1874. 

IV. The Code does not say that applicants for third-grade certiti- 
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cates must be versed in principles of pronunciation and familiar with 
a system of penmanship; in my opinion it does say, if the comment 
be fairly construed, that experience in teaching should be requires 
for a second-grade certificate. An inference cannot be entertained to 
the exclusion of a positive statement. Were there not such a state. 
ment, inferential reasoning from the comments on first-grade certiti- 
cates, p. 114 of the School Code, would be admissible. 

So much in reply to the JourNAL’s arguments. Now a word as to 
the practice of county superintendents on the point in controversy, 
Within a fortnight Messrs. Graham, Shaw, ‘erry, Emery, Minaghan, 
North, Chandler, Stewart, Lunn, O. R. Smith, and Wright, have, at 
my request, stated to me the conditions on which, as county superin- 
tendents, they have granted second-grade certificates. — Five of these 
gentlemen made experience a condition; four issued the paper on the 
basis of scholarship; one is of the opinion that a superintendent is 
not authorized to withhold even a first-grade certificate on the ground 
that the apphieant is inexperienced; and one never made experience 
a condition for any certificate. These gentlemen are certainly aniong 
the ablest whose services have honored the county superintendency 
in this State; their testimony shows the diversity of practice on the 
point under consideration, 

In taking leave of this subject, I tarry a moment to answer the 
very pertinent question of the Journar, “Lf all laws were perfectly 
consistent and intelligible, where would be the business of the law- 
yers?” Nowhere, in fact; in that event the lawyer would become a 
defunct organism, an extinet parasite, a mere historical and melan- 
choly evidence to which our descendants would point in proof of the 
litigiousness and pugnacity of their ancestors. He would fade from 
our complacent gaze, as he hurried westward in quest of an inferior 
civilization and more abundant provender. — His exit from the stage 
of existence would be made in the distinguished company of the Bos 
Americanus and the copper-hued, scantily-robed aboriginal. © Hvolu- 
lutionists of the future would eagerly scan the sandstones of earlier 
ages to discover his footprints, and would find them in the far west, 
where his impecunious condition, arising from his sad want of an 
irredeemable paper currency, would have compelled him to dispense 
with boots and travel barefooted. 

Assuming, however, that the law governing the eximination of 
teachers, and the official rules, regulations, instructions, opinions and 
comments thereon may be taken as data in determining the period 
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when all laws will be “perfectly consistent and intelligible,’ I ven- 
ture to predict that no peril to the business of legal gentlemen is 
imminent. Besides, no tender solicitude for members of the bar 
should prevent any of us from wishing to have our laws made as clear 
aud consonant as possible. 

Manitowoc, October 1876. MicHAkL KIRWAN. 


REMARKS. 

Our correspondent has made out his case very ingeniously, but we 
remark : 

[. In regard to the comment, that the words used in 1863, though 
uot really justified by the letter of the law, gave a gus? authority to 
the requirement of experience for the first and second grades. In the 
code of 1867, the language used in 1863 disappears, and the more 
specific comment, on p. 114 seems to be intended to limit the require- 
ment to the first grade. This we think is a reasonable inference. 
The word “higher” used on p. 105 is indefinite in its application. 

[tis true, as our correspondent remarks in substance, that words do 
aot suddenly change their meaning. But they do often change in 
their relative force. If the word “ higher,” as used in 1867, was in- 
tended to include the second grade, which is by no means clear, it 
may with far less reason be made to bear that construction now. 
When Dr. Hayes wintered on the coast of Greenland, he planted 
stakes on the tongue of a glacier, and others in a line with them on 
either side. In the spring, the stakes were still there, but they were 
no longer in line. The glacier had moved, though its movement was 
otherwise imperceptible. 

IT. As to the JourNaL, we have to say that its utterance in 1874 
was not quite as careful as it might have been; and if in 1875 the 
appeal had been taken, as imagined, it is possible that the decision 
might have contained the words, “ it appears, on a careful examina- 
tion of the law, that a county superintendent is not justified in with- 
holding a second grade certificate from a candidate for no other reason 
than because said candidate has not already taught a school.” If this 
admission (with the more recent opinions expressed in the JouRNAL) 
‘ooks like inconsistency, we can only say that it may be permitted to 
journals as well as to men to modify their opinions, if there is appar- 
ent reason for so doing. It is no new or wonderful thing that the 


interpretation put upon law, even by the same person, should be 
-—Vol. VII No.1 9 
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different in the course of time. We would give little for either the 
lawyer or teacher who has become insusceptible of learning any thing. 
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[t seems that one strict constructionist among the’ nine distin- 
guished ex-superintendents mentioned, is of the opinion that a super- 
intendent is not authorized to withhold even a first grade certificate 
on the ground that the candidate is inexperienced. This opinion wil! 
bear scrutiny. The truth is all our ideas and usages as to this matter 
are in a confused and chaotic condition, which will be changed and 
settled, only as we reach the time when no man ean bea teacher who 
has not been trained and prepared for the work.—P. 


Solutions of Arithmetical Puzzle. 
(See October Number, page 413.) 

Problem:—A and B go to a butcher's shop and buy between them 
SO pounds of meat which the butcher values at 10 cents a pound 
and for which he therefore wants $8.00. Now A takes 50 pounds of 
the meat and B 30 pounds, and upon examination, agree that A’s meat 
is worth one half a cent a pound more than B's. Query: How much 
did each pay the butcher ? 

First Solution.—B’s meat costs a certain number of cents per lb.; then 
A’s meat will cost a certain number, plus + cent per lb.; if B takes 30 
lbs., his meat will cost 30 times acertain number, and A’s meat will cost 
50 timesa certain number, plus 25 cents. The cost of both will be 80 
times a certain number plus 25 cents; but both cost $8; hence, 80 times 
a certain number plus 25 cents, equals $8.00; and 80 times the num- 
ber must be $7.75. Since 80 times the number is $7.75, once the num- 
ber is 915 ets., the price of B’s meat per lb. Since he takes 30 lbs. 
the cost will be 30 < 915 ets. which is $2.903. Now A pays 3 et. a 
lb. more than B, his meat costs 10:5 cts. per lb., and as he takes 5) 
lbs., the cost will be 50 < 1073, which is $5.09g. Therefore, A pays 
35.092, and B $2.902. BErRTHA BAUMGAERTNER. 

Cassville. 


Second Solution.--If A paid + cent more for one lb. than B, for 50 
lbs. he would have to pay 25 cents extra, which subtracted from $8, 
leaves $7.75, of which each will have to pay in proportion to the 
number of lbs. bought. A buys 50 lbs., or 33 or $ of $7.75 = $4.844 

+ 25 = $5.09. B will pay the remainder, or 2 of $7.75 = $2.903. 

Baraboo. Frora Bacon. 
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Third Solution.—Let A pay at first to the butcher, that which his 
meat is worth more than B's, it being on 50 pounds, 25 cents, at 
one half acent a pound. This leaves $7.75 to be paid, which they do 
by finding the value of one pound at the present rate, viz: $7.75 
8) = $.096875 = value of one pound. Hence: A pays $.096875 < 50 

$4.84575 + 25 cents already paid *= $5.09375, and B pays $.096875 

30 =- $2.90625; total $.800; or A pays $.101875 a pound and B 
8.096875. 

New Holstein. Gustavus Hoprre. 


SELECTED. 


OUR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
{Continued trom the November No.] 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Editors State Journal:—What I said about Normal Schools was 
not meant as a personal attack on anybody. I have nothing to say 
against any of the Regents. I have the utmost confidence in the integri- 
ty, ability, and zeal of our State Superintendent, whom I know to be 
areformer in the best sense of the word. It is not the men I blame, 
but the system. The unfortunate word “job” was used because | 
thought this system, while professing to employ its funds in the 
special training of teachers, is merely supplying particular neighbor- 
hoods with high schools at the expense of the State. The more high 
schools the better, but I do not see why the State should support 
them for four or five counties, and not for all the others, or why these 
free academies should be called Normal Schools. 

Whether I am right or wrong about the value of these institutions, 
facts will show. Hon. E. Searing, in his reply to me, speaks of “the 
necessity that makes so large a portion of their work, for the time 
béing, academic or high school work.” In his report for 1875, p. 79, 
he says: “For some years to come the Normal Schools of the west, 
at least, must continue to do not merely professional or technica! 
work, but a largefamount of that academic work in which they are now 
engaged.” President Bascom, after visiting the Oshkosh school, 
says: “‘Nine-tenths of the teaching in the Normal School is, must, 
and ought to be academic. We might as well strive to make a knife 
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en an emery wheel as to do purely normal work in our Normal 
Schools.” This is quoted from an article in the Wisconsin Journar 
oF Epucation for April, 1876. | The author appears to favor a plan 
which has been under discussion by the Regents, namely, “that the 
course of study in the grammar department in each Normal School 
shall be at the earliest practicable day so enlarged as to furnish full 
preparatory instruction for those desiring to enter the State Univer- 
sity.”"—Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1875, p. 
177-8. On page 217 of this same report will be found the statement 
of the visitors at Whitewater, expressing some doubt whether the 
graduates of the four years’ course ought to have diplomas ‘ without 
any experience in teaching.” Apparently they do not get any in the 
school itself. And some of the best friends of these schools are anx- 
ious to make them as much like other high schools, preparatory to 
the University, as possible. I must say, as the Common School Visit- 
or does, in an article quoted by our JouRNAL OF Epuca‘rion (for 
April, 1876, p. 157) : 

“The legitimate work of a Normal School is ‘teaching teachers 
how to teach,’ and institutions whose chief work is to teach the sub- 
ject matter of the various branches have no claim to the name ‘ Nor- 
mal,’ ” 

I make no comment on such facts as that over one-third of the ex- 
members of the Oshkosh school are “not known to have taught,” 
(State Superintendent’s report, 1875, p. 199), or that the city of Mil- 
waukee has been obliged to train her teachers herself. But I have 
the impression that Milwaukee follows the Framingham plan s0 
closely as to encourage me to believe that it could be fully carried 
out by our State. I am sure that our high schools would furnish 
plenty of pupils to fill a real Normal School, which would teach 
them what they do not already know. I also think that enough of 
the advantages of location, which, as Mr. Searing states, help the 
school at Farmingham, could be had either at Madison or Milwaukee 
to make my suggestion, that the fifth Normal School be placed m 
one or the other of these cities, not unreasonable. If the Framing- 
ham school is so good because it is “in the midst of a very populous, 
wealthy, and highly cultured community,” why put up Normal 
Schools in places like River Falls? 

I am glad to find that we are now merely saving up money for the 
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fifth school, but L wish I could be sure that this is so good an invest- 
ment as would be the immediate increase of the number ot Normal] 
Institutes. 

Baraboo, Aug... 1876. KF. M, Hoan. 

P.S.—Our Normal Schools do mainly the same work as our best 
high schools. This is generally admitted. But what then is the 
need of the model school department, which causes nearly one-half 
of the first cost and running expenses? All the practice in teaching 
actually had there could be given by having the Normal pupils teach 
each other, as is done in Framingham, in addition to the model schoo! 
work. Cheap schools on this plan might do a great deal of good in 
the poor counties of the State. But an expensive model school, with 
primary, intermediate, and academic departments, in which there is 
given only a little practice in teaching, which might be had by the 
Normal pupils among themselves, seems to me extravagant. 


F. M. H. 


Editors State Journal :—Y ou desire me to reply to Mr. Holland's 
second article on our Normal Schools. Although its points appear 
to be mainly repetitions of those in his former one, and hence searce- 
ly demand this formal notice, I will observe— 

First, That this Normal School question is one quite threadbare, 
having been discussed by educational men in their associations and 
school journals for years. Mr. Holland's eriticisins are trite and 
familiar. They have been repeatedly made in this and other States, 
and as frequently answered. 

Second, That during all these years of discussion there has been in 
all parts of the country a rapid increase of the number of such Nor- 
mal Schools as those of Wisconsin, established in their respective 
States, in accordance with a popular need and demand, and in harmo- 
ny with the ideas of leading educational men. The State of New 
York has eight, Pennsylvania eight, Illinois four, Indiana two, Maine 
two, with another in prospect, Minnesota three. Lowa has just fol- 
lowed the common example, and is establishing several. 

Now, in all of these schools, as far as can be ascertained from cata- 
logues and State reports, the pupils have “academic” and “high 
school” studies, i. e., studies taught in academies and high schools. 
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In all of them these studies, thoroughly taught, are the substratun 
of the course. In nearly all there are “model schools,” in which 
Normal pupils have more or less opportunity to teach and to observe 
good teaching. In New York and Pennsylvania the Normal Schools 
have reached the greatest number and the‘fullest development, and 
after these our own schools have been mainly, and I believe wisely. 
fashioned. 

Third, That these schools are very different indeed from academies 
or high schools. They are under uniform management. They are 
well equipped with al! needed appliances. The best teachers that can 
be found are secured, and paid liberal salaries, and retained as long as 
possible. The course of study differs from that of academies and 
highschools. The branches are more slowly, systematically, philosoph- 
ically, and thoroughly taught,—taught with reference to the fact that the 
pupils are themselves to teach the same. The ordinary branches are 
supplemented by school law, history of education, theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, observation in the model school, and some personal 
work in the practice of instruction therein by every pupil before 
graduating. Besides this, the pupils are a peculiar class. They 
pledge themselves to teach. Many of them have taught, and most 
of them do engage, for a greater or less time, in the work of instrue- 
tion after leaving the school. While in the school, therefore, I re- 
peat, they are a peculiar class. They have common aims. Their 
thoughts, their studies, their reading, their discussions, are largely 
jnterfused and controlled by these aims. They are in this respect 
like a class of law or medical students. 

Facts abundantly bear me out in saying that there ¢s not in the 
State a single high school or academy furnishing anything like such 
advantages for the training of those who intend to teach. © Mr. Hol- 
land would himself admit this if his opportunities for inspection and 
comparison had been more abundant. 

Fourth, That in his objections to these schools as “free academies.” 
as “high schools supported by the State,” for the benefit of localities. 
as provided with model schools which ‘cause nearly one-half of the 
tirst cost and running expenses,” Mr. Holland indicates total igno- 
rance of the fact that the locality where each one of our Normal 
Schools is located, furnished not only the site for the same free, but 
a large amount of the cost of the building. Platteville gave to the 
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State the site, building, $1,100 to repair the latter, and $5,000 
in cash; Whitewater gave the site of ten acres and $25,009 in cash; 
Oshkosh gave the very valuable site and $30,000 in cash; River Falls 
cave the site and $20,000, and Pierce county added $5,000 in cash. 
The locality may therefore be considered as having some claim to a 
peculiar benefit. 

3ut worse than this: Myr. Holland evidently does not know that 
the pupils in all departments of the model schools, i. e., all pupils 
save those in the Normal department proper, pay tuction, and that 
the income from this source meets all the running expenses of the en- 
tire model school. If the pupils of this school are local pupils, they 
cost the State nothing. They are admirably instructed, the classes 
they form are under the inspection of the Normal pupils, and, to the 
fullest extent as vet practicable, furnish them material for their own 
practice work, yet they are on ground, and, so to speak, in a building 
provided by the locality, and pay their own way. The estimated re- 
ceipts from tuition for the four schools the coming year, as given in 
the report of the finance committee, at the recent annual meeting ot 
the Regents, are ten thousand dollars. 


I may refer to the common belief that these model schools, com- 
posed of children and youth, furnish better materia] for practical 
work and observation than the Normal pupils find in one another, as 
in Framingham and other schools without “model” departments. 

[can believe that our new Normal Schools, in our new and imperfectly 
developed State, are not yet perfect. I know that their graduates are not 
ail Horace Manns and Mary Lyons. But I also know that these 
schools are doing an excellent service for our young and growing 
commonwealth, are conscienciously managed by the Regents, and 
well officered by capable faculties. Their graduates are very gener- 
ally doing good work, and are in demand. Platteville has sent forth 
a large number of successful teachers. One was recently elected a 
professor in the Whitewater Normal School. Three are now very 
efficient county superintendents in this State. Let this and the other 
schools be judged by their fruits. 

As my final word on this subject, I express the wish that Mr. Hol- 
land’s scholarly pen were turned against the real evils and weaknesses 
of our school system, and not against one of its strongest and most 
beneficent features. 

August, 1876. Epwarkb SEARING. 
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| In the annual addiess delivered by the president, Dr. J. B. Whit- 
ing, of Janesville, before the State Medical Association, at its last 
session in Milwaukee, we find the following excellent remarks, which 
we commend to the consideration of all teachers and school officers 
—Eps. | 

“There is another evil in this direction which, in my judgment, 
overshadows all others, and demands our immediate and earnest} 
attention. I refer to the wretched ventilation of our school-houses, 
and the character of the work our children are required to do while 
attending school. Since the formation of the government our means 
of public instruction have justly been a matter of national pride and 
congratulation. Our public schools were founded upon the theory 
that it was sound policy to furnish, at the public expense, the means 
of giving every child so much education as should lift him above the 
necessitics of pauperism, and remove many of the temptations to 
crime. The theory was a grand and ennobling one. But the public 
school of the early time bore small resemblance to the public school 
of to-day. ‘Then, only fundamental branches were taught, and he 
was fortunate who attended school three months in a year for a series 
of years. But our facilities for instruction have been increased, and 
our curriculum of study extended till now full fifteen years, of ten 
months each, are required to pass through all the departments of our 
best schools. 


In the advance made in this matter of public instruction I fully 
sympathize in so far as it educates or leads out the mind into broader 
fields, and lifts the average citizen up to a higher and more usefu! 
plane of life. Our system of public instruction is a distinguishing 
feature of our government. It is a great social and political equal- 
izer, and its beauty is that it levels upward instead of downward. It 
does more to Americanize the children of the immigrants who seek 
homes here, than all other influences combined. It softens the bitter- 
ness of sectarianism, and makes the clannishness which almost in- 
heres in the different nationalities, undesirable if not altogether im- 
possible. Instead of encouraging segregation, it compels aggrega- 
tion and unity. It provides the means by which the poorest child 
may receive such an education as shall enable him to engage in the 
great battle of life with equal chances of success with the richest. 

But while it does all this, it has its comcomitant evils which chal- 
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lenge the attention of every thoughtful man and woman in the com- 
munity. Our children are crowded into school-rooms that have no 
ventilation except as the heat of summer admits of opening doors 
and windows. From fifty to seventy children are often kept in o 
school-room by the hour, when the supply of fresh air is not sufficient 
for one-fourth that number. I[f any one doubts this, let him visit the 
primary departments of the schools in this State at a season of the 
year when artificial heat is required, when doors and windows are 
closed, and he will find the atmosphere of the room not simply impure 
and oppressive. but offensive and disgusting to the sense, and his first 
impulse will be to escape. If he remain, the offended sense soon 
ceases to protest, and the visitor breathes the contaminated air with 
impunity. But the little ones, who are compelled to live in such an 
atmosphere day after day, and month after month, do not thus escape. 
The more robust live through it, but the delicate ones succumb to 
the poison and fall out of the ranks. 


From the multitude of agents who are willing and anxious to yen- 
tilate our buildings and “warrant” their work, one would suppose 
that there need be no trouble on that score; but for myself, after 
having given no inconsiderable attention to this question of ventila- 
tion, I am constrained to say that I believe a proper, reliable, and 
practicable system of ventilation is yet to be discovered and put in 
practice. I call your attention to this source of distress and destruc- 
tion to our children, believing you will find some mode of relief. 

Added to the wretched condition of the school-rooms, in the matter 
of ventilation, is the work our children are required to do there. In 
the laudable emulation as to which school shall stand highest on the 
record in ¢lass-work and general scholarship, the fact there is a limit 
tothe mental and physical endurance of children seems to be lost 
sight of. Pupils are pressed forward in their work till it is utterly 
impossible for the average capacity to endure the stress, and many of 
them become depressed and disheartened, and fall out of their classes, 
really in doubt whether or not they are blockheads, when the fact is 
the stupidity is in those whe are responsible for this state of things. 
It used to be said that overseers in the cotton fields made their smart- 
est cotton pickers the standard, and then drove the others up to that 
standard, or as near to it as possible; so those whose fingers were less 
active and supple, and hence unable to do the work, were kept in the 


field until the task was accomplished. Thus in our public schools 
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the pupils whose mental processes are most rapid are made the stand- 
ard, and the slow, plodding boy who cannot be goaded into their 
pace, is kept in the school-room till approaching darkness comes to 
his relief. And so the “dull boy” is dismissed with the injunction 
that if his work is not properly prepared when the class-bell sounds 
on the following day, all privileges of recreation will be cut off till 
the work is accomplished. But in the meantime the unwrought task 
accumulates. While working over the unfinished lesson of yesterday 
the work of to-day is, of necessity, neglected. And so, day after day, 
he struggles on, the load growing heavier and heavier, till, utterly un- 
able to carry the burden, the boy is crushed out of his class in dis- 
grace. He half believes himself hopelessly stupid, and dreads the 
school-room as the slave dreaded to be sent from the Potomac to the 
Red river. 

Many of those who do manage to keep pace with this high pressure 
are scarcely less unfortunate than those who fall out by the way. A 
portion of them endure it and come out unscathed, but the sharp- 
ened features and irritable manifestations of not a few of them speak, 
but too plainly, of the long continued over-work to which they have 
been subjected. This is especially true of our daughters, who come 
out of school bearing an honorable diploma, may be, but whose 
bloodless lips and wax-like ears tell at what threatened cost their 
honors have been won. ‘The truth is, we are trying to do too many 
things in our schools, and our children are pushed forward into high- 
er branches of study before the natural intellectual development war- 
rants it. If you doubt this, I ask you to visit some school of the in- 
termediate grade, where boys and girls from ten to twelve years of 
age are taught, and if the recitation chance to be in arithmetic. if 
you do not find those boys and girls struggling with the analysis of 
problems that will baffle three out of five of you, your experience 
will differ from mine. If the lesson shall be in geography, then | 
think you will be amazed, not that some fail, but that so many have 
memorized the text of the author and are able to pronounce the 
stilted and, to them, meaningless words often employed in descrip- 
tion. Do you ask why this subject, which properly belungs to the 
department of public education, is presented to you? I answer: It 
is because it is the duty of the physician to aid in removing every 
obstacle to the mental and physical development of the human fami- 
ly; and so long as we continue to place men upon our local boards of 
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education who are not only wholly ignorant of the whole plan of 
common school work. but who have no special fitness for it, so long 
will there be work for you to do in thisdirection. Surely that which 
affects the mental, moral and physical integrity of the children of to- 
day, who are to become the citizens of to-morrow, is deeply our con- 
cern; for remember, it is our duty to preserve as well as restore. 

I do not wish to be understood as making unkind criticisms upon 
the public school teachers of the State. I know well the difficulty of 
their task. I know their honest desire to do good work, and it is out 
“of this very excellency that the evils I speak of are largely born, in 
so far as they are born of our school work. The plan of our work 
comes of the hurry and bustle of the age in which we live. It comes 
of the high-pressure plan upon which business in general is conduct- 
ed, as exemplified in the mighty rushing train that almost flies across 
the continent, and yet our restless, impatient people clamor for great- 
er speed and less halting, as seen in the amusements we indulge in 
and the recreations we affect, and it is time to cry halt, or else increase 
the capacity of our insane hospitals and go about building an asylum 
for idiots.” 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOLMASTER. 


Fuller's * Worthies of Westmoreland” draws the following por- 
trait of a model teacher in days of yore. Richard Mulcaster was ad- 
mitted into King’s College, Cambridge, 1545. Such his proficiency 
there that by general consent he was chosen the first master of Mer- 
chant Tailors’ School in London, which prospered well under his care. 

The merchant tailors, finding their scholars so to profit, intended to 
fix Mr. M. at his desk to their school till death should remove him. 
This he perceived, and therefore gave for his motto, “ 
perpetuus asinus.” But after twenty-five years he procured his free- 
dom, or rather exchanged his service, being made master of Paul's 
school. 

His method in teaching was this: In a morning he would exactly 
and plainly construe and parse the lessons of his scholars; which 
done, he slept his hour, (custom made him critical to proportion it) in 
his desk in the school; but woe be to the scholar that slept the while! 
Awaking, he heard them accurately; and Atropos might be per- 


Fidelis servis, 
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suaded to pity, as soon as he to pardon, where he found just fault. 
The prayers of cockering mothers prevailed with him as much as the 
requests of indulgent fathers—rather increasing than mitigating huis 
severity on their offending child. 

It may be said truly (and sufe/y by one out of his school) that 
others have taught as much learning with tewer lashes. Yet his 
sharpness was the better endured because impartial, and many excel- 
lent scholars were bred under him, whereof bishop Andrews was moat 
remarkable. 


Good Advice from a County Superintendent. 

| We are pleased to print and commend the following paragraphs 
of a cireular “To the School Boards and Friends of Education of 
Kenosha County,” recently issued by Supt. D. H. Flett, of that 
county. The four points to which he calls attention are pretty 
nearly “the whole law and the prophets” of successful school work, 
viz: A good teacher; a well appointed school house; properly condi- 
tioned grounds; and the effective plan of district purchase of text- 
hooks: | 

l. Securing a teacher.—Perhaps the most important duty which 
devolves upon the school boards is the employment of teachers. The 
maxim, ‘Sas is the teacher, so is the school,” may be accepted as an 
educational axiom. The value of a school depends entirely upon its 
quality. The greatest care, then, should be exercised in the choice 
of a teacher. Some teachers are better adapted to the wants of one 
district, some to another, while some, I am sorry to say cannot do 
yood work anywhere. And yet it not unfrequently happens that, 
through the influence of friends, this latter class secure better posi- 
tions and a higher remuneration for their services than those who are 
greatly their superiors in every respect. This should not be. Neither 
carelessness, nepotism, nor favoritism should allow school officers to 


treat superiority, mediocrity and inferiority alike. Demand of those 
whom you employ credentials of suecess in the schools previously 
taught. ‘Take care to secure the best possible teachers to be found. 
This is alike the dictate of reason, common sense and ¢we economy. 
Again, many districts make an effort to secure the services of a 
good teacher during the winter, but are satisfied with one of very 
limited qualifications for the summer. My observation leads me to 
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believe that this is a mistake. Not unfrequently the latter pulls 
down as fast as the former builds up. Secure the superior teacher for 
the whole time, if possible; but if this is not practicable, it were bet- 
ter to employ one of medium ability for the year than thus frequent- 
ly to change. I am glad to notice that the plan of employing by the 
year is growing in favor. Your attention is respectfully called to it 
again at this time. 

2, Condition of School Grounds.—Another matter which impera- 
tively demands your most careful consideration is the condition of 
the school premises. Quite a number of the yards are not inclosed; 
in many cases the fences are broken down and need repairing; in stil] 
a greater number of instances the out-houses are in a disgraceful 
condition. Obscene representations and indecent language are to he 
found on every available place. The purity and future welfare of 
your children demand that these buildings be put in proper condition 
and kept in proper condition. Let these houses be kept in a good 
state of repair, painted both on the outside and inside, and properly 
separated from each other by a close-board fence, and one of the fos- 
tering agents of rudeness and immorality will be removed. I ask you 
to give special attention to this matter, as the only way in which the 
existing evil can be reached is through the district boards. 


3. Condition of the School-houses.—-The condition of the school- 
houses themselves too is worthy of attention. The county contains 
many fine buildings, well seated and arranged, and provided with a 
fair amount of maps, charts, and other necessary apparatus. In 
many others these conveniences and acknowledged aids are in a very 
poor conditicn, or are entirely wanting. The comfort, health, and 
best interests of the pupils require, in a few cases, that new houses 
be erected; in more, that the houses be replastered and reseated; and 
in still more, that maps, charts, a globe, a new dictionary, and a few 
books of reference, as well as suitable ornamentation for the school- 
room be provided. Money cannot be better expended than in thus 
properly furnishing your school-rooms. 

4. Text Books.—Perhaps nothing more detracts from the success 
of many of our schools than the multiplicity of text-books used. In 
some schools books may be found from a dozen or more different se- 
ries. Thus classes are multiplied, lessened in numbers, the teacher's 
time is wasted, and the healthy stimulus to pupils of competition in 
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larger classes is lost. The legislature of the State recently passed a 
law which seems destined to work out at least a partial solution of 
the text-book question. This law provides that ‘the quahtied elect- 
ors of any school-district may, by legal vote, authorize the school- 
hoard to purchase text-books for use in the public schools, said text- 
books to be the property of the district so purchasing, and to be 
loaned to pupils, or otherwise furnished to them under such condi- 
tions and regulations as the aforesaid school authorities may pre- 
scribe.” 

This law is meeting with much favor from the people wherever its 
advantages are understood. It has already been adopted by many 
schools in different parts of the State. In some cases the books are 
furnished to the pupils free; in others at cost price; and in others at 
i small rental, just sufficient to cover the actual wear and tear of the 
hooks. By adopting this law, uniformity of text-books can be se- 
cured; pupils can be classified immediately upon entering the school, 
without any waste of time in securing necessary boooks; those mov- 
ing from one district into another can be supplied with books with- 
out any delay; the number of classes can be greatly reduced; anda 
great saving of expense can be effected. By making proper arrange- 
ments with publishers, books can be obtained at a little more than one- 
half the retail price. The following figures are taken from the re- 
port of Mr. Canfield, clerk of one of the districts in Sauk county: 
Ordinary text-books, 43 per cent. below retail rates; foolscap paper, 
374 per cent. below; pencils, pens and holders, 75 per cent. below; 
ink, 90 per cent. below. I earnestly hope that at least a few of the 
larger districts will take action in regard to the matter, and would 
recommend that those districts that do not wish to take action at 
present, appoint a committee to collect facts and report at some fu+ 


ture time. 
—_——_*@eo—_— 


Every teacher ought to be, for the time she is employed, a “ pro- 
fessional” teacher, wholly intent upon inspiring the children with 
a love for knowledge, and upon studying their various eapacities, 
habits, and tempers. If she persists in such efforts, she will reap a 
great reward. Nor will she fail to accomplish ultimate good, though 
she teach but one or two terms in the same school. The teacher 
who “wakes up” asingle pupil to a true idea of what it is to study, 
has wrought an amount of good which figures cannot express. 
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OPINIONS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

(), There is a boy here, aged 18, a foreigner. can he attend school ? 

A. There is no provision of law for it, but it is better, on generai 
principles, that he be admitted than excluded. 

(), Can a person under bonds to appear at court hold a school-ottice ? 

A. It is not illegal. Being indicted is not being “ convicted of an 
infamous crime.” A man is * presumed innocent till proved guilty.” 

(). Is the fact of previous insanity, fully recovered from, a sufficient 
reason for refusing examination ? 

A. Not in and of itself. 

(). We changed our annual meeting to August, but neglected to file 
the proceedings with town clerk; what is the remedy? 

A. Perform the filing now; that will legalize future meetings in 
August. 

(). A district votes to buy books for the school, but not how they 
shall be furnished; can the board loan them free, in that case? 

A. It would be justified in doing so, until otherwise instructed, on 
the presumption that that was intended. 

(). Can a district board establish a night school ? 

A, The law of custom regulates school hours. If a night schoo! 
is thought desirable, let the district first vote in favor of it. 

(). Can town boards release a railroad from payment of taxes? 

A. [ should suppose not, but that is not a question for this depart- 
ment. 

(), Can license money be applied to the support of schools? 

A. There is no provision of law to that effect. It goes to the sup- 
port of the poor, if needed, otherwise into the general fund of the 
town, village or city. 

Q. Three electors met and adjourned the annual meeting without 
first calling to order; was the adjournment legal ? 

A. Yes, the formality of calling three persons to order was not 
essential to a valid adjournment of the meeting, if it was so voted 
and recorded. 

Q. A man owns farms in two districts, and pastures his stock some- 
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times on one and sometimes on the other; can the as<essment on the 
stock be divided between the two districts ? 

A. His stock is to be assessed in the district where he lives, except 
such as may be kept permanently on the farm in the other district, 

(). If there is vacation this year from Christmas till New Year’s, is 
not New Year's to be counted as a holiday, for school and teacher? 

A. A fair way would be tor the board to order a vacation for one 
week; this would include New Year's in the next school week, and 
not in the vacation. 

(). Can the same person be both town and district clerk ? 

A. The two offices are in various ways incompatible. No person 
should hold them both. 

(). Can all district clerks draw pay, under the law of last winter? 

A. No clerk can draw pay unless the district has first voted it, at 
annual meeting. 

(). Can a district vote a tax at annual meeting, and require the 
collection of it to be postponed till October in the year ensuing? 

A. Any tax voted and returned to the town clerk is to be assessed 
by him and collected in the usual way. 

(). Can a school-board make a rule that school shall be kept on 
holidays? 

(). No, such a rule is against public policy. Teachers hired in the 
usual way would not be bound by such a rule, if adopted. It may 
be doubted if a contract to teach on holidays could be enforced. 

(). Has a district which has lost its organization any legal existence? 

A. Certainly; it ceases to be a district, only when extinguished by 
attachment to other districts. 

(). How can its organization be restored ? 

A. By the action of the town board, under section 4; the district 
assembling and electing officers as provided in section 31, if the sue- 
cession of terms has been lost. 

(). If a new district is formed trom an old one and the old one 
withholds consent, does an appeal lie from such refusal ? 

A. No, the right to withhold consent is positive; and wntil three 
months have elapsed, the order cannot take effect. 

(). Can a county superintendent issue certificates to teachers who 
attend the institutes on a lower standard than those who do not? 

A. The standard for any grade must be‘ uniform.” 

(). What if the district wont pay expressage on the dictionary? 

A. Pay it eut of your own pocket and shame them. 
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EFDITORIAL. 


As usual we would request those of our subscribers who do not wish to con 
tinne for 1877, to so inform us at once. 


A RETROSPECT. 

At the close of a year it is well to note, in a retrospective glance, its success 
es and failures, gains and losses. Thereby come encouragement and warning 
that shall make better the next year’s record. Centennial year in Wisconsin, 
from the educational stand-point, has been one fraught with at least a fair 
amount of success. Some substantial progress has been made, and little has 
appeared to dishearten any healthful spirit. We will briefly refer to what ap- 
pear to be some manifest gains. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In the several thousand district schools of the State, scattered over u wid? 
territory, and almost exclusively under local control, it is difficult to observe 
in any given year, signs of improvement. Yet we have some evidences that 
lead us to believe these, as a whole, are doing better work to-day than ever be- 
fore in their history. We cite as proofs: 

ist. That county superintendents have, ia general, during the year been offi 
cers of better qualifications than before, and that they have shown greater 
impartiality and strictness in the examination and licensing of teachers. The 
more incompetent teachers have, to an unusual extent, been in this way either 
prevented from reaching the positions they sought, or driven from those they 
unworthily held. The unusual number appealing to the State superintenden! 
from refusals of county superintendents is only one of several indications of 
the increased efficiency in county supervision. 

2d. A larger number of teachers have been reached and influenced by insti 
tutes during the year just closing than ever before in our history, and that 
upon the whole these institutes have been more practical and useful than 
hitherto. 

3d. That in consequence of the higher character, and unusual devotion and 
earnestness of county superintendents, as well as in consequence of the nu- 
merous well conducted and largely attended institutes, there has been an ap. 
preciable advance in public sentiment respecting the worth of good schools, 
and the necessity of good teachers to secure such schools. Evidences of this 
advance have reached us from many parts of the State. 

4th. That, considering thetextreme depression in business, a surprisingly large 
number of new and good school-houses have taken the place of old and unfit 


buildings, in all parts of the State. 
2—Vol. VIL No. 12. 
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Sth. That there are encouraging signs of wise reform in the matter of text. 
books. Many districts have secured absolute uniformity, and a large saving 
in the cost of school-books, by purchasing, in quantities sufficient for the need 
of the school, directly from the publishers. One of the most potent causes of 
weakness in the district schools is in this way in process of sure eradication. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


t can be said, with the most perfect confidence in its truthfulness, that in 
Lo previous year have the Normal Schools so satisfactorily justified their be. 
ing as during 1876. So fully have they won popular confidence, that almost 
simultaneously with the successful opening of the fourth schoo] at River 
Falls, the pressure of numbers at Whitewater and Oshkosh rendered necessary 
large additions, nearly doubling the size of the buildings in those places. The 
school] at River Falls, which recently commenced its second year, has, with 
its large attendance and its efficient connection with the institute system, given 
vitality and impetus to educational work in a neglected and needy portion of 
the State. To the Centennial year may be referred the full fellowship of this 
new school with the beneficent influence of the three already established. To 
the same year may be referred the completion, equipment, and use of the en. 
largement at Whitewater, and the completed exterior of the addition at Osh- 
kosh. 


In many ways during the present one have these schools moulded educa. 
tional sentiment and practice (h:oughout the State, to an extent unknown in 
any previous year. They have drawn pupils from, and sent teachers to, nearly 
every county. They have given to hundreds of young people their first 
acquaintance with skillful instruction, and with orderly and impressive school 
discipline, and have, according to their period of attendance, endowed these 
hundreds with more or less of solid attainments. They have had foremost 
influence in the institute work already referred to, and through several of their 
graduates, who are superintendents of counties, are indirectly impressing 
their methods upon hundreds of the common schools. The work and the 
growth of the Normal branch of our educational system have been worthy of 
the Centennial year. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Good progress can be fairly said to have been made during the year in ec- 
ondary or high school instruction. Such instruction has received encourage- 
ment not only from law, but we believe from an improved public sentiment. 
Several high schools in cities have enlarged their courses so as to afford to all 
applicants instruction fully preparatory to all departments of the University, 
and numerous graded schools in villages have reorganized, enlarged, and im- 
proved their courses so as better to meet the needs of the localities, and in 
several instances even to afford excellent preparation for the University. 
These changes have been stimulated chiefly by the new High School Law. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


Keaching this in our ascent from the broad foundation of the common 
schools, we behold here a most gratifying and fruitful activity. Externally 
and materially, the year is marked by the completion of Seéence Hall, the fifth, 
and the largest and finest of the series of buildings belonging to the institu- 
tion. This is one of the most spacious and convenient structures ever erected 
in this country for the purposes of strictly scientific instruction. Probably no 
other State University has its equal. When completely finished and equipped. 
it will be worth a journey across the State to see. 

Besides, the Regents have nearly completed, on the University grounds, a 
Magnetic Observatory, the second of the kind in the United States, we believe, 
the only other being at the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. This observ- 
atory, Which is entirely underground, is built of brick and stone, in the mos 
substantial manner, with double walls two feet apart enclosing an air space. 
Perfect arrangements have been made for ventilation, for a water supply, and 
for gas light as perpetual as the fire of Vesta. The observatory is to be imme- 
diately equipped with instruments furnished by the United States Coast Sur- 
vey Department. Among other results, by a very ingenious means of photo- 
graphic self-registration, a continuous recoid of the variations in the direction 
and intensity of the earth’s magnetic force will be secured. Great scientific 
interest and value will attach to this novel addition to the University’s attrac. 
tions and facilities. 

Arrangements have also been substantially completed the present year tor 
a supply of water and gas to the University buildings. A six-inch iron water- 
pipe, laid twenty feet underground, connects Science Hall with lake Mendota. 
Another pipe leads from the Hall up the hill to an iron reservoir just beneath 
the dome of University Hall. An engine beneath the,north wing of the former 
will draw the water from the lake and force it up into the reservoir, whence 
gravity will carry it to any desired room or spot in buildings or grounds. The 
water furnished by this plan—marvelous in any other age than ours—will be 
largely used for sanitary drainage purposes, for which the most complete 
arrangements have already been made in the Ladies’ Hall and Science Hall. 

Gas pipes have been extended from the city to the University grounds, and 
hereafter at least the two buildings last named will be lighted with gas. 

So far we have referred only to material improvements, greater than have 
ever been made ina single year before. We take great pleasure in adding 
that no previous year has seen more real prosperity, and more satisfactory 
results, in the interior college departments—the true University of teachers and 
learners. The year has been one of quiet, honest, strengthening work, marred 
by surprisingly few unpleasant incidents. 

With high schools increasing constantly in number and efficiency, the day 
is near at hand when the University can safely relegate to the former all pre- 
paratory work, and confine its energies strictly to that superior grade of in- 
struction which alone its founders had in view. The achievements of the pres. 
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ent year are a long step in this direction. The greatly enlarged facilities o; 
the institution will now attract to it many in our own and adjoining States 
who otherwise would go to colleges further east. Its increasing fame will stir 
up within many a boy and girl in our district and high schools, an ambition 
for the culture it affords. High schools will be pressed to give good prepara. 
tion to local applicants. The halls of the University will be filled with young 
people well grounded in secondary studies, and !the seventy-two “Sub-Fresh. 
men” of the recently issued catalogue will soon give place to twice that num. 
ber of Freshmen, Sophomores, etc., of the regular classes. 

Such are in this department of our State system the suggestive achieve. 
ments of Centennial year. 

THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 

This retrospect would be incomplete without reference to the representation 
of our school system and work at the recent Exhibition. That representation, 
although from necessity hastily prepared, ind not large in amount, was yet, in 
the judgment of critics, entirely creditable to our State. It elicited favorable 
opinions from all who examined it, and received an honorable award from the 
official judges. It was deficient in only one respect—the small number of 
public schools in the State at large, represented by their histories, by 1lustra- 
tions of the buildings, and by pupils’ work. The State Department, the Uni- 
versity, the Normal Schools, the cities of Milwaukee, Sparta, and Watertown, 
with « few other places, were well, and in some instances admirably presented. 
The colieges found honor in their special history, and in the full printed ree- 
ord of the origin and growth of our whole school system, with its various 
branches, we were undeniably ahead of every other State. It is also unques- 
tionable that our chief city was more fully, systematically, and satisfactorily 
represented than any other city in the Union. Upon the whole, Wisconsin 
suffered nothing by comparison, educationally, with her sister States in the 
vereat Centennial Exhibition just closed. 


a —o 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


We are glad to announce a very important event in the history of educational 
journalism in the west. Arrangements have been perfected to unite most ot 
the north-western school journals into a strong weekly publication at Chicago, 
similar in size and appearance to the New York ation, and in some other 
respects, we suppose, to the New Hagland Journal of Education, whose success- 


ful example at the east was doubtless the immediate inspiring cause of this 
new western enterprise. The projectors of the new journal are Prof. S. k 
Winchell, of Milwaukee, and Prof. W. L. Klein, of Chicago; its name is to be 
the Educational Weekly; its editor-in-chief the distinguished head of the 
Whitewater Normal School, President Wm. F. Phelps; and its subscription 
price $2.50 per annum. Two or three well-known and able educators in othe 
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States are to be permanent editorial contributors, amoung them, we believe, 
Prof. Olney, of the University of Michigan.. Each State chietly interested is 
to have a local editor of its own department. The first number of the Weekly 
may be expected to appear just before the holidays. The new paper will start 
under many favorable auspices, and ought, in its wide and comparatively clear 
field, to achieve abundant success. It certainly has our best wishes for that 
result. 

We have been earnestly invited to join in this enterprise by transferring our 
subscription list to the new journal; but at present we feel unable to contrib- 
ute anything more than our good will. Weare not sure but a monthly journal, 
exclusively devoted to State interests, furnished at a low price, and reaching 
thereby a large number of the teachers and school officers, is what is most de- 
sirable for Wisconsin. The present cordial support given to the JouRNAL by 
teachers and superintendents, the goodly number of school officers subscribing 
under the State law, the need of an organ for the publication of the volumin- 
ous semi-annual proceedings of the Association, the conviction that the 
JocRNAL has hitherto largely aided in shaping educational sentiment and 
legislation in the State, and a feeling of State pride,—all these bid us hesitate, 
wad seek to Know the sentiments of our subscribers before yielding to the 
wishes of the owners of a paper to be published beyond our borders. 

Meantime we shall welcome the new Week/y to Wisconsin, not less, we hope, 
because of its own excellencies, than because its chief editor is now one of our 
own number. The field here is broad enough for us both. 


Executive Session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
Madison, December 27-28, 1876. 


PROGRAMME. 
Wednesday Morning, Dee. ith. 
$00, Opening Exercises. 
Reports of Committees: 
i, Normal Schools—Jas. MacAlister, A. J. Hutton, M. Kirwan. 
Discussion of the report opened by B. M. Reynolds, Wm, F. Phelps. 
2. Geological Survey—Geo. R. Kleeberger, G. W. Peckham, W. A. Kellerman. 
Discussion of the report by T. C. Chamberlain, R. Irving. 
3. Teachers’ Examinations—A. F. North, A. Salisbury, W. Hf. Beach. 
Is the Teacher’s Profession Overstocked ?—A. Salisbury. 
Discussion and general business. 
Wednesday Evening, Dee. 24th. 
7:30. State Educational System—Dr. John Bascom, Chaériminu Comnuittee. 
Discussion of report by Edward Searing, James MacAlister, W. H. Chandler, 
W.D. Parker, E. B. Wood. 
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Thursday Morning, Dee. 28th. 

9:00. Opening Exercises. 

Reports of Committees: 

1. Course of Study for Mixed and Graded Schools—A. Salisbury, N.C. Twi 
ning, W. B. Minaghan. 

Discussion opened by 8. Shaw. 

2. Classification and Grading—J. B. Thayer, L, D. Harvey, J. T. Luna 

3. Oral and Text-Book Instruction, and Rhetorical Exercises—G. 3S. Albee, 
W. H. Beach, J. H. Terry. 

4. Function of the High School—Albert Hardy, L. W. Briggs, Lewis Funk 

5. Higher Education and the University—W. C. Whitford, E. H. Merrill, 
A. F. North. 

Discussion of the reports, and business. 

Thursday Evening, Dee. 28th. 

7:30. Reports of Committees: 

1. Early Withdrawal of Pupils from School—J. Q. Emery, I. N. Stewart, 
W. H. Slack. 

Discussion opened by O. R. Smith, H. C. Howland. 

2. Scientific Institute—Jas. MacAlister, R. W. Burton, S. Shaw. 

Hore Rates.—Capital House, $1.50 a day. Park Hotel, $1.75 to $2.50 4 
day, fires extra. Vilas House, $2.00 a day, fires extra. 

Raitroap Rares.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, the Western Union, and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western 
railways will sell return tickets at one fifth fare, on presentation of certificate 
properly endorsed by the Secretary. 

To enable members to attend the Superintendents’ Meetings, there will be n9 
sessions of the Association on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. 

Meeting of the executive committee at 4:30 on Wednesday afternoon. 

The executive session has been styled “the working meeting” of the Assoc! 


ation. To keep our record good, we would ask that our working members be 


present. M. T. Park, President. 
L. D. Harvey, Seeretary. 
Decouber 1, UST6. H. C. How.anpv, Ch'n Br. Com 
—_>-—— 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The following Circular has been issued: 

A convention of county and city superintendents will be held in Madison oa 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, December 27th and 28th, 1876, to which 
you are cordially invited. This convention will, as last year, hold sessions 
alternating with those of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, whose Execu- 
tive Meeting is announced for the forenoon and evening of the same days 
Subjects of much importance are to be discussed by both bodies. Those 
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EDITORIAL. 
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especially needing the attention of the superintendents are the following, 
which have been arranged as a programme, to be followed uniess the conven 
tion otherwise determines : 
WEDNESDAY AS TERNOON. 

2:00. Needed Reforms in County Supervision. 

4:00, More Accurate Statistical Reports from School Ofticers 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

2:00. A State School-Tax. 

3:00. A Course of Study for District Schools. 

4:00. Uniformity of Text-Books and Methods of Supply. 

Superintendents will have the usual reduced rates of fare and entertainment 
A full attendance is earnestly desired. 

EDWARD SEARING, Supt. Pub. [nat 


———--- ee 





(coop Apvice.—Supt. Dean, of Polk county, gives, in substance, the follow- 
ing good advice to the people of each district: 

1. Purchase a supply of text-books, under chapter 315, laws of 1875. 

2. Enforce a regular attendance of children at school. Irregularity here be- 
gets bad habits, deprives the child of instruction, and tends to destroy the gen- 
eral efficiency of the school. Let a Jove of your children, then, urge you to use 
every opportunity afforded by the State for their mental training, and let the 
value of good government prompt you to do all in your power that the State 
be not deprived of intelligent citizens. 

3. Make your school-house comfortable, and all the surroundings pleasant. 
While some of the schoo]-houses in the county are an ornament to the districts 
in which they are situaied, others are unfit to bear the name they do, and ir 
very few instances are the school-grovids as pleasant as they should be, and 
may be made with a small expenditure of time and labor. 

4. Provide ample black-board space, a globe, and, as soon as able, add out- 
line maps, ete. 

5». Always secure the best teacher possible, regardless of cost. High wages 
wil} not transform a poor teacher into a good one; but if the principle was 
established that ability and not money, worth and not relationship, would de- 
termine who should teach the school, it would wonderfully stimulate teachers 

t. Visit your school to encourage teacher and pupils, and also to note the 
work done by both in the school-room. 

7. Give the teacher your moral support. Let it be understood he jnust be 
vbeyed. Mismanagement of the school may be pointed out to Am with good 
effect; but speaking disparagingly of his efforts, never. 

8. I would recommend that the district clerk be instructed to subscribe for 
the Wraconsin Jovraal of Kdueation, for the use of the district. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


Respecting Wisconsin's Educational Exhibit at the Centennial, we find the 
following in a couple of our exchanges: 

{Milwaukee sends] “the largest amount of work shown from any city in the 
country. And this presentation is not one of mere quantity. The excellence 
of the work is marked in almost every particular. In execution it vies with 
Cincinnati. The penmanship is excellent. In drawing, the Walter Smith 
system being in use, we ure not sure but the grammar sc shools of Milwaukee 
excel those of Boston, not in variety, perhaps, but in excellence of work. 
Every pupil who can write, and every school is represented in every subject 
taught. Supt. MacAlister, his teachers and pupils, have earned a medal for 
well directed industry. We notice particularly a volume from the Milwaukee 
Normal School as of special interest, contributing essays indicating the meth. 
ods followed in the schoo}. 

The State University and the four Normal Schools present volumes of work 
The students of the former make a showing that to our mind is equal, if not 
superior, to the manuscript work of that of any other institution of like rank 

We found here a remarkable volume of drawings by A. S. Kumlein, student 
of the University, consisting of complete representations of natural history 
objects—the most perfect specimens of work of their kind in the educational 
department. 

We examined the volumes of werk from the Whitewater Normal School 
somewhat carefully, and found them meritorious in the best sense."—W. 
Crosby, in Indiana School Journal. 

“ Prominent in this exhibit are the schools of Milwaukee, which will com. 
yare very favorably with the schools of the large cities. a » The 
} g 
method of supervision [1n the State] is shown by a volume of blanks and cir- 
culars used by the State Superintendent, and the entire school system is well 
illustrated by a large educational map. Photographs of fifteen of the clegant 
school buiidings of Milwaukee are suspended from the walls. There are pho- 
tographic views of the interior and exterior of the Normal School at Oshkosh, 
and some admirable specimens of Normal School work. The University of Wis- 
consin is represented by plans and photographs, and specimens of students’ 
work in nutural history, botany, engineering, and other branches of study. 
The University also sends a goodly number of volumes written by members 
of the present faculty, including Bascom, Carpenter, Anderson, and other 
well-known authors. The exhibit as a whole does not do justice to the State; 
but enough is shown to indicate that the system is quite complete, and the 
schools in a flourishing condition..—7he American Bookseller for August. 

—_——-— - © > e----—__ 

SCHEDLER’s Map oF TURKEY AND GREECE, published by E. Steiger, New 
York, came to us just as we were casting about for some reliabie map of the 
scene of the present eastern complications, and proves to be just what we want- 
ed. It is compiled from the latest material, is correct and full, giving railroad 
lines, and even small streams. It comprises the whole of Turkey in Europ¢ 
(including, of course, Servia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro), Greece, the 
Northwestern and Northern portions of Asia Minor, the Caucasus, the Black 
Sea, Southern Russia, Romania, Southern Hungary, etc. There are special 
taaps of the Black Sea, Constantinople, and the Bosphorus. The map is care- 
fully lithographed and colored, in size 19x24 inches, and is furnished folded 
and in covers for 25 cents. A finer edition, printed on heavy paper and with a 
supplementary map showing the relative preponderance of Nationalities in 
Turkey, is issued at 75 cents. One of these maps should he in every schoo! 
and in every intelligent family. 























FDITORIAL. 


A CORRECTION. 


‘Yhe Superintendent regrets an unintentional error in his Jast Annual Report 
which does injustice to one of the colleges of the State. Correction will be 
yade in the next Report, and we anticipate it here by the publication of the 
following letter, recently received, which officially gives the facts respecting the 
institution, and corrects the mistake referred to. The last two catalogues, re- 
ceived with the letter, fully confirm its statements, and show this school to be 
doing much higker work than we had supposed, and to be in a prosperous con- 
dition. The error could not have been made if the officers of the school had 
officially reported to the State Superintendent during the past two years. 
We trust a report for the present year will be forwarded. 


GALESVILLE, Wis., Sept. 27, 1876 
Jfon, EDWARD SEARING, 
Supt. Public Instruction, Madison, Wis.: 

Dear Sir:—Allow me to address a few lines to you respecting your Annual 
Keport. While I am greatly delighted with a perusal of this official report, I 
am sorry to find a very erroneous statement in regard to the Galesville Univer- 
sity, in the list of colleges on page 92. The institution is there represented as 
“doing preparatory work only, as yet.” We have full and reguliy courses of 
study, and vegular classes pursuing them; our work is no more confined to the 
preparatory department than that of other colleges. We are numerically 
smaller than many others, but our work is collegiate as well as preparatory. 
Will send you our catalogue, from which you may gain full information of 
this universily. Were somewhat smaller last year than previous years. Grad- 
uates last spring, only three; the year before, seven. Whole number of grad- 
uates, about thirty. About half of this number have taken the classical course. 
Resides, there have been quite as many who almost completed the course, but 
who from a want ef means, as frequently occurs in new countries, were obliged 
to enter some profession, even after having reached the senior year. Thus the 
whole number of graduates hardly tells all that has been done here. 

We do not like to be misrepresented; hence have written these lines. Hoping 
that you will excuse this liberty, IL am very sinecrely yours, 

H. J. KicKHorFER, Prof. Galeseilly, University. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST we Wish might be read by every family in 
the land. It is adapted, above all other similar publications we know, to foster 
an tntdligent loce of country life. It is devoted to the interests of the entire 
household, as well as to practical farming and gardening. It has delight and 
profit for children, as well as for the heads of families. Every number con- 
tains from thirty-five to fifty original engravings of a superior character. In 
commending this admirable monthly we know whereof we aflirm, having been 
4 subscriber for years, and carefully preserving the annual volumes in substan- 
tial binding. Send $1.60, the price, postage prepaid, for one year; or at least 
send 15 cents for a specimen number, to che publishers, Orange Judd & Co. 
*45 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, with Maps and Illustrations prepared express. 
ly for the Work by eminent American artists. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


Phis long looked-for Geography will command universal attention. — Its 
most salient features may be described by saying that it contains, though in 
proper distinction, physical and political geography, preceded by so much of 
the mathematical part of the subject, and by such general definitions as are 
needed. Each of these two main parts is accompanied with appropriate maps, 
exercises, illustrations, descriptions, and questions, and is complete in itself, 
and may be so taught, if thought best. “The Geography of Commerce,” 
which has intimate relations with both the physical and political sides of the 
subject, is also a prominent feature, and furnishes to the intelligent teacher an 
admirable back-ground for presenting much collateral information. Indeed, 
we bave long felt that with such a teacher and with access to works of refer. 
ence, and to a good miscellaneous selection of books, Geography, thus broad. 
ty and philosophically presented, is the proper szed-plat for the eiements of 
al] the natural sciences, so far as our common schools are concerned. We have 
seen no similar text-book that covers so much ground in this connection, aod 
covers it well, as the one before us. 

The great distinctness and legibility of the maps and the letter-press is 4 
inost important secondary feature; and what is more important, this is accom- 
panied by a corresponding conciseness and clearness of the matter presented. 
The result is, that neither the eye nor the mind of the pupil is confused by 
unnecessary details. A large amount of space is given to illustrations; but 
when it is remembered that that which is presented to the eye makes the most 
vivid and lasting impressions, and when it is found that these illustrations are 
graphic and beautiful, far beyond the ordinary grade of this sort of thing in 
school geographies, the space will not be thought too much; ard we take great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the extraordinary excellence and beauty ot 
the workmanship of the book in every particular. In paper, printing, binding, 
and the engraver’s work— everything is most satisfactory. 

The school-room is the final test of a school book, but so far as we can judge 
by an examination of the book, the result is not doubtful. The work, we 
think, is to have a great success, and we almost envy the children whose intro- 
duction to the study of the great world that lies beyond them is to be by means 
of so beautiful and attractive a medium. The lavish and yet judicious outlay 
of the publishers will, we think, prove a good investment. The copy before 
us is without a specimen of the local and special geography of the various 
natural groups of states, which we understand is to be a feature of the work 
This will come in due time, and, added to all the rest, will thoroughly complete 
the apparatus needed by the common school, so far as a text-book in geograpby 


is concerned. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Hrstory of Mapison. (Lllustrated.) By C. E. Jones. Published vy W. J 
Park & Co. 221 pp. Price $1.50. 
This neat and attractive volume about our capital city is wholly a Madisou 


production, except the engravings. Mr. Jones wields a racy and facile pen, 
has had considerable experience in similar compilations, and has made good 
use of the abundant materials within his reach. Everything in and about 
Madison is touched upon graphically, aud a large amount of information 
brought within a small compass. Some parts of the book will be more inter- 
esting to old citizens than to others, perhaps, but all will find something 
attractive in it. Our celebrities, from Mrs. Peck down, our institutions, hotels, 
business, surroundings, etc., are duly set forth, and enough is said of the his 
tory of the state to show the prominent part our capital has played in its 
affairs. No small city of the west is so well known, perhaps, as Madison, and 
this timely publication will contribute to make it yet more widely known 
We trust Messrs. Park & Co. will be reimbursed for their generous outlay, an: 
therefore bespeak a generous patronage both within and witho. the city— 


from citizens, and from strangers. 


Le Petry PREcErTEcR, or First Step to French Conversation. By F. Grandi 
neau, late French Master to Queen Victoria; and 
Le PETIT GRAMMAIRIEN, or First Step to French Reading. By T. Pagliardino 

Published by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

These neat little manuals turnish a very convenient and inexpensive appa. 
ratus for beginners in French. They are so small and compact that they may 
be put in the pocket, and are thus adapted to the use of persons who can com 
mand but fragments of time, as well as te pupils who dislike heavy, unwieldly 
books. 

Dex KLEINk LEHNER, or First Steps to German Conversation. Same Pub 
lishers. 

This is in the same style and on the plan of the “Little Preceptor,” in Freneh 


Prige 75 cents for each of the three books. 

Lippincorr’s MaGazine.—The December number is full of interest, asd 
closes up the valuable series of articles on the Great Exposition. The Janua 
ry number opens the nineteenth volume. The past record of this sterling 
Magazine is a sufticient guarantee of its future excellence. The publishers 
aim, and that most successfully, we think, to furnish the public with literary 
entertainment of a refined and varied character, as well as to present in + 
graphic and striking manner the most recent information and soundest views 
on subjects of general interest. The forthcoming volume, among other special 
features, will continue the new serial story, “The Marquis of Lossie,”’ by 
George Macdonald, author of ‘Malcolm,’ 
etc.; profusely illustrated series of sketches of Swedish Scenery and Life, by 
Prof. Willard Fiske, of Cornell University, who is thoroughly familiar with 


“Alec Forbes,’ “Robert Falconer,” 


the subject from personal observation; a series of popular papers on Art and 
Art Matters, by Edward Strahan (Earl Shinn), author of “The Great Sonth,” 
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ete.; and « continuation of Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper's interesting and piquant 
Papers and Letters from Paris; the Beauties of the Rhine will be described in 
8 richly illustrated series of papers. The new serial, “The Marquis of Lossie,” 
x continuation really of “Malcolm,” will be eagerly sought by all who have 
read the latter. It began in the November number, which issue, with the De. 
cember part, will be furnished gratis to all new subscribers for 1877. Yearly 
subscription, $4: two copies, $7; three copies, $10; five copies, 16; ten copies, 
$30, with a copy gratis to the person securing the club. Single numbers, 35 
cents. Address J. B. Lippincott, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market Street, Phti- 
wdelphia. 


Tak PorpuLtar SCIENCE MONTHLY aims to interpret and diffuse the results of 
scientific research, in such form that they may be understood by all. Every 
branch of natural science is represented in its pages. But, what is of special 
importance, the relations between natural science and modern life, as invoived 
in the questions of education, morals, domestic economy, sociology, ete., are 
fully and freely discussed. Without, by any means, endorsing some of the 
ideas propounded, we may nevertheless, as of special interest to teachers, ap- 
pend a partial list of articles bearing upon the questions of education which 
have appeared in the Popular Seience Monthly: Nobility of Knowledge; A De- 
mand of Modern Education; Mental Discipline in Education; The Higher 
Education; Character of Modern Knowledge; Our Great American Universi- 
ty; American Colleges versus American Science; Lingual Development in Ba- 
byhood; Science Teaching for the Young; Reading as an Intellectual ;Pro- 
cess; Artificial Production of Stupidity in Schools; Modern Studies in Edu- 
cation; Place of Science in Education; English against the Classics; Modern 
Literatures in the Higher Education; Barbarism in the English Education; 
Educational Bias; Education in New England; Observation in Education; 
Science and our Educational System; Aims of Scientific Education; Science 
in Educational Discipiine; Geography in Schools; Scientific Normal Schools; 
Liberal Education in the Nineteenth Century; Requirements of Scientitic Ed- 
ucation; Higher Education of Women; Education and Science; New Experi- 
ments in Education. Published by Appleton & Co., New York; $5 a year, 50 


cents a number. 


Tre ArLtantie for December is an excellent number. Among its atticies 
ure “Municipal Indebtedness,” by Charles Hale, of special interest to business 


” 


men; “The Canvasser’s Tale,” a ridiculous but of course interesting story, by 
Mark Twain: ‘A Colorado Road,” by H. H.; “Daniel Deronda, a Conversa- 
tion,” by Henry James, Jr.; some interesting “Crumbs of Travel,” by J. W. 
DeForest; No. XVII of “Old Woman’s Gossip”; a fine historical article by 
francis Parkman, entitled “Sir William Phip’s Attack on Quebec”; No. ¥ of 
“Characteristics of the International Fair.” The most notable of the poetical 
contributions is “An Ode for the Fourth of July, 1876,” by James Russell 
Lowel], which the Vation calls “a singularly fine and inspiring poem." The 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. I 
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publishers otter to their subscribers for the coming year a splendid life-size 
portrait of William Cullen Bryant, a companion picture te that of Mr. Long- 
teliow, offered last year. Both these portraits are superb, worthy of any libra 
ry, and extremely appropriate for a school room. + They are sold only to sub 
seribers. Price of the Atlantic for a year, with cither portrait, $5.00: the 
Month’y alone, $400. Hurd & Houghton, Publishers, New York. 


THe Nursery for December has all its usual attractions “for youngest 
readers.’ For that class this magazine is absolutely withont a peer. With i! 
the children learn to read spontaneously, from love of it. Al! teachers ought 
to know this little monthly, and to recommend it to families where there are 
children from five to ten years old. The right sort of home revding is nots 
whit less important than the right sort of school teaching. Which is the more 
help te the other, and the more potent means of development in the child, it 
is often difficult to say. For specimen number, premium list, etc., address the 
Publisher, John L. Shorey, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. Subscription 
price, $1.60 per year, in advance; asingle copy 15 cents. We will furnish the 
JOURNAL and Vvrsery together for $2.25. 


Str. NicHOLAs worthily closes up the year with a fine December numbe: 
What the Vursery, above mentioned, is to childzen under ten or twelve, this 
superb magazine is to girls and boys of a little larger growth. Wethink upon 
the whole it has no peer of its kind. The boy or girl that will not be made a read 
er by the Vursery and S?, Nicholus, each in due season, has something defective 
in his composition. And to be made a reader, i. e., interested in books and 
papers, is to be put on one of the high roads to wisdom and happines: 
Teachers cannot do a better service to those under their charge than to kindle 
and give direction to a taste for reading. One of the best ways to do it is to 
put into the hands of children and youth such attractive and wholesome pub- 
lications as the two we have mentioned. Scribner & Co., Publishers, New 
York. Price $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number. 


Tre Domestic MONTHLY for December is the last of the four double num. 
bers issued during the year, and takes the same complete and satisfactory sur- 
vey of the whole domain of Fashion for which it is held in such high repute 
The literary contents are varied and unusually excellent. The principal 
attractions are the opening chapters of a capital story, “Our Governess,” seve 
ral poems of merit, three very entertaining sketches, respectively entitled 
“My Fortune,” “How Nellie Lost Her Chance,” and “Shakelton Grange,” an 
interesting paper on “Christmas,” etc. It is published by Blake & Company, 
349 Broadway, New York, at only $1.50 per year. Specimen copies 15 cents 
Now is the time to subscribe. 


We have received some specimen pages of the “ Cyclopedia of Education,” 
by Kiddle and Schem, now in course of publication by E. Steiger, New York 
(See advertisement last month.) They confirm our most favorable anticipations 
We hope soon to review the work at some length. 
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NOTES. 


GcRK readers will do well to take particular 


wote of the advertisement of Littell’s Living 
aoe. We tind more good reading in it than in | 


uny other periodical publication, 





Gver 200 school districts in this State are re- | 


ported as purchasing text-books. We have yet 
to hear of a single instance in which the plan 


of district purchase has not given satisfaction. 





Supt. SreNcER, of Green Lake county, writes: 


Mr. Cukst-® Smiry has removed from Berlin 
and is in charge at Winneconne. 


Tne Pierce County Teachers’ Association 


Was to hold x mecting at River Falls, Dec, 9h, 
| A good programme is prepared. 
Mr. F. H. King, recently of Berlin, Wis., 


and 
author of a “Scheme for Plant Analysis,’, i 
now studying in Cornell University. 








"The law of last winter providing for the com. | 


pensation of school district clerks, works ad- 
mirably in this county. Their reports are 
tuller and more accurate than ever before.” 

Mr. Gro. E. Morrow, now Prot. of Agricul- 
ture in the Iowa Agricultural College, has been 
elected to the same professorship in the Illinois 
Industrial University, and will assume the 
duties of his chair in that institution on the 
first of January next. Mr. M. was formerly 
connected with the Weslern Harmer, at Mad- 
ison, and afterwards with the Wesfern Rural 
at Chicago. 

The village of Wrandon is disposed to estab- 
ish a free high school. It has xbout two hun- 
dred pupils in attendance upon the graded 
school, which embraces 
und under Mr. Kirk Spoor, who holds a 
State certificate. The population of the vil 
tage, which 1s ircorporated, is about 600. 


is 


We have received solutions to the 
metical Puzzle” 
the following persons: Bertha Baumgaertner, 
Cassville; Flora Bacon, Baraboo; J. M. Bede- 
chek, Wauzeka; H. B. B., Excelsior; H. W. 
4., Wonewoc: S. H. C.; B. Dissmore, Trem. 
Grubb, Oshkosh; G. Hoberg, 
G, Jones, Evansville; M. 


peleau; Geo. L. 
New Holsteia; L. 


three departments. | 
‘Yhe upper department enrolls seventy pupils, | 


* Arith- | 
in the October number, from | 


Hon. 'l. D. Werks, of Whitewater, has been 
appointed by the Governor, Normal Schoo! 
Regent at that place, rice Hon, 8. A, Ware 
resigned. 

We were in error in our note last month re- 
specting the addition to the Oshkosh Normal 

; School building. The superstructure is en- 
closed, and it only remains to finish the interior, 


At Clintion Junction, Mr, 
' Principal, energetically organizing the 
schools into a Graded System, His course of 
| instruction is simple, complete and well adapt- 
ed to the wants of the schools. The higher 
grades, under charge of Mr. H., are doing ex- 
cellent work, and he is assisted jby severa! 
competent enthusiastic teachers for the lowar 
grades, 


A. B. Horninu, 


is 


Mr. H. C. Curtis is in charge at Milton 
Junction, and is making what promises to be 
| the first successful attempt at grading the 
| schools in this place. He can show some ex- 
cellent results in language training with chil- 
dren ten and twelve years of age. While the 
pupils show interest and activity in other 
branches, the difficult subject of * grammar" 
is also successfully presented, 


M. Jones, Boscobel: J. McElroy, Benton; Rh. | 


J.M, Sussex; Elsie Palmer, Elk Creek; J. M. 
fait, Sheboygan; J. H. Rounds, Pepin; H. 


Severin, New Holstein; J.J. Simpson, Apple- | 


ton; L, Stewart, Lloyd; Lizzie Stowe, Ironton; 


A Teacher, Trempealeau; John Wagner, Lib- | 


erty Ridge; E. 8, Williams, Cambria—twenty- 
three in all. We print those sent by the first 
two named persons, Misses Baumgaertner and 


Bacon, and the one by (:. Hoberg. Many of | 


the solutions not inserted were as good as 


At no time have the public schools of Wau- 
kesha given greater promise of real progress 
than at the present. Mr, A. A. M@mcer, the 
| new Principal brings to this position excellent 
| scholarship, aptness to teach, organizing abil- 
| ity, and successful experience. The people of 
| Waukesha have reason to hope for good re- 
/ sults from his administration. The schools 
| are all full, and the Principal is aided by six 


| 


| assistants. He proposes to putinto permanent 


those given, but we have not room for all. | form the Course of Instruction, rules, regula- 


Several solutions were algebraic, however, and 


not arithmetical. 





' tions, etc. 


Such a reform is greatly needed in 
many schools of the State. 














NOTES. 


Frow Frincipal Kinnzy we have 4 printed 
report of the Darlington High School for the 
quarter, ending November 24, 1876. The four 
CGlasees aggregate an attendance of 64. The 
tiguree show a high average in scholarship, de- 
portment, punctuality, and attendance. Mr. 
KINNEY is now on his second year ar principal, 
ut Darlington, where he has met large and de- 
served success, 


| 
| 


The enrollment of pupils in the four Normal 
Schools, about the middle of the present term, 
was as follows: 





Normal. Gram. Int, Prim, Total | 

Platteville Ww 44 40 326 | 

Whitewater 52 37 24 345 | 
Oshkosh...... 80 46 15 415 
River Falls..... % 41 37 no) 201 
Total... Riicauutunawbenents nweaaee 1,297 





Accayding to the Anuual Report of the State 
Treasurer, just published, the various trust 
funds of the State were increased by the sale of 


| 
iands during the past year, as fo.lows: | 
| 


The common school fund., ...... $4,108 _ 
Phe Waiversihy TUNE i. 6655... scccewnrse 227 
The agricultural college fund.......... 2.052 a3 | 
Thenormal school fund..........-.. aor 2, = = 
The GFAMAg TONG... 0 cccrsicccecenss 15,5 


The following answer is copied verbatim et 
literatem, et punctuatim, from the examina- 
tion papers of a young lady who recently ap- | 


pealed from the refusal of a county superin- 
tendent to grant her a certificate: 

Question. Describe the territory and tell | 
how acquired by the United States since the | 
year 1800. | 

dnswer, All the land west of the Missip- | 


pi was acquired by the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Cuba and Jamaica by purchase Color- 
ado and Nebraska, and are now fighting for the | 
Indian Lands, Montana and Dakota. 

In point of variety and accuracy of informa- | 
tion, clearness of style, and adherence to the | 
question, we think the above is a model. 


WE acknowledge receipt of specimens of the 
‘atest edition of Prof. J.D. Bonp’s Red Lined 
Copy Books, These Practice Books have been 
published only nine months, yet are in use in 
over forty towns and cities in different States. 
They have been adopted in three of our own 
State Normal Schools, in the cities of Sparta, 
Oconomowoc, Grand Rapids, La Crosse, etc. 
Weare glad to note tnis result of the ingenuity 
and enterprise of a Wisconsin man, and, from | 
the real excellence of the idea embodied in the 
Books, predict that he is only yet on the 
threshold of his success, Prof. Bonn is still 
superintendent of Penmanship in the public 
tchools of St. Pau), 
addressed, 





} 


Minn., where he may be | 


; years will be held Thursday morning; 


| general re-union Thursday evening. 


| will give his ‘* Mohammedanism,” 
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Tue next meeting of the Association of 
Graduates of the State Normal School at Alba- 
ny, N, Y., will be held December 28th, 1876 
Arrangements are being made for addresse« 
and other literary exercises for the afternoon. 
Re-unions of the classes of each three or five 
literary 
and business mecting Thursday afternoon, and 
Refresh- 
ments will be served at the general re-union, 
Ail graduates of the school whose post-office 
addresses are not on the Secretary’s register, or 
who have changed residence in the past year, 
are requested to write, by postal card or other- 
wise, to C.J. Masonry, Bloomfield, N. J., Secre- 
tary of the Association. Last year more than 
fifty of the sixty clusses were represented at 
the re-union. 





Some ot the young people of Sun Prairie 


| have organized a course of lectures for the win- 


ter in connection with the school, one object ot 
which is to raise money to purchase an organ 
| for the school-room. Mr. CHANDLER gave the 
| first of the course, a very interesting talk about 


| matters and things at the Centennial. Presi- 


| dent Wuitrorp lectures on the ** Educational 
| Hirtory 


of Wisconsin. State Supt. Sean. 
Dec. 16tir. 
Who are the other speakers, we have not learn- 


ed. Mr. Chandler proved to be so full of inter- 


| esting Centennial recollections that the Con 


church insisted 
special additional talk for their benefit, Nov. 
24th. For most of the above we indebted 
to Principal Roop, whe adds that the enroll- 
ment of his school is about 150, and that he i- 


gregational society upon » 


are 


| ably assisted by Miss Prervont, of two Rivers. 


and Miss MANN, of Sun Prairie, both ‘* excel- 


; lent teachers and thoroughly in earnest in their 


work ** 





An interesting case has come to light in Port 
age county. At aschool meeting in one of the 
country districts, the question whether they 
should have four months school in winter and 
two in summer, arose. One party wanted it in 
that way, while the other wanted three in the 
winter andthree inthe summer. The question 
came to a vote, the chairman calling for a vote 
by the raising of the right hand. The vote was 
a tie. Among those who voted in favor of three 
months winter and summer, one had been in the 
army and lost his right arm. He voted left hand- 
ed from necessity. A partisan of the other 
party declared his belief that this man’s vote 
was illegal, because the chairman had called for 
a right hand vote. The chair sustained the ob- 
jection, and decided in favor of the four months 
winter school party. The one armed man is 
now anxious to find out whether the thing was 
done according to the spirit of the statute in such 
case made and provided, and has taken counse] 
inthe matter. Strange as this may appear, 
isa fact. Wanpaca Republican. 





§20 
A county superintendent in Pennsylvania 
wirtes for information respecting our High 


School system, and says: 

“We are attempting something of the kind 
here in Delaware county, Pa.; and would like | 
to know your experience in the matter. We 
need some kind of high schools to supplement 
our district schools,tfor these are really becom- 
ing nothing more than primary schools.” 


THEREare encouraging sigus of education 
al progress in Eau Claire county. The super- 
intendent, Miss HOSFORD, has had no requests 


trom school officers, this Fall, to grant special | 


licenses to unqualified teachers, and very few 
from such teachers themselves. There is a 


tendency to uniformity of text-books in dis- | 
triets where heterogeneity has hitherto pre- ; 


vailed. 
tober last, 


The circular issued by Miss H., in Oc- 
to the school officers of the county, 


was judicious and practical, containing just | 


the information and suggestions of most use 
to the local boards. She is now planning the 
organization of a Teachers’ 
sional books, for the teachers of the county. 
The Board of Supervisors very recently made 
wn appropriation for furnishing a room in the 
eourt-house for the superintendent's ofice—an 
example for others to follow. Miss Hosrorp 
has proved herself, as we predicted, one of the 
uost conscientioas, 
superintendents in the State, clearly demon- 
strating by her experience the fitness of a 
cultured and earnest woman for the work of 
external school supervision. 





We are pleased to Jeurn that the Graded 
Schoo] at Bay View {is in a very prosperous 
condition under the continucd supervision of 
Mr. Lewis Frank, one of the early graduates 
of the Platteville Normal. He found these 
schools wholly ungraded, but in two year’s time 


has succeeded in bringing them into form and | 
has established a sensible course of instruc- | 


ion and a well founded system of grading. 
{n October there were in attendance 365 pupils, 
und seven assistant teachers, In the highest 
vrade the Principal teaches geometry, general 
history, algebra, rhetoric, physiology, ete. 


One matter worthy of special mention is the | 


interest taken by the teachers 
valuable library of reference 
more advanced classes, who frequently con- 
sult their encyclopedia, etc., with great pleasure 
und profit. In fact the pupils as well as teach- 
ers find their library a constant source of in- 
spiration for their daily work. How many 


in securing a 


schools in the State are accumulating valuable 
books for reading and reference? 





Library of profes- | 


laborious, and successful | 


books for the; 





WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Supt. Baken, of Pierce county, 


is abuut righ: 
} when he says in his ** Educational” in the 
| River Falls Journal; “Lack of ventilation is 
the worst evil, and the Sate hindrance tu 


learning, in our winter schools.” He also adds 
this timely and pertinent paragraph: 

“Why not organize a debating society in con- 
| nection with e baa school’ Have other literary 

exercises if possible. Adhere strictly to parlia 
| mentary rules in all respects, and get a Cush- 
| ing’s — if necessary, in order to learn.’ 

We also say **good’’ to the following froin 
the same source, and pass them along: 

**Some villages have yet to learn that the 
best and surest way to build up a town, and 
get a good kind of population, is to have sna- 
| perior school advantages.” 

** Those clerks who ask to see a teacher’s cey 
| tificate, before they even talk with him aboat 
anything else, are ‘doing a& noble work in rais- 
ing the scholarship of teachers. We thank vou 
for your assistance in that work.” 








' 





Supt. Fierr writes of the Lnstitute at Wil- 


mot, Kenosha county: 

“It was a complete success, The attendance 
was large—about 85 membeis being present in 
a county that requires only 62 teachers. A 
good interest was manifested and good work 
accomplished. We are under apec fal obliga 
tions to Prof. Salisbury, He more than merit« 
his enviable reputation as an institute con- 
| ductor. e is a man of broad and liberal 
views, &@ thorough scholar, an original thinker. 
and a hard worker. He will long be remem- 
bered by the teachers of Kenosha county.” 

From the Secretary’s report, as printed 
the Wenosha Telegraph, we \earn that Supt. 
FLETT did some efticient work in the Institute. 
and that he is deservedly popular with the 
teachers for the intelligent zeal he brings to 
the performance of all his official duties. We 
can find room for only two of the resolutions 
adopted by the Institute, and published in the 
report alluded to: 

‘* Resolved, That we have been greatly bene- 
litted by the efticient instruction of Prof. Albert 
Salisbury, and that we regard him not only as 
a finished scholar and gentleman, but as fe 
model Institute instructor. 

* Resolved, That our thanks are due to Supt 
| Flett for his kind assistance in securing boant- 
| ing places; for the deep interest he has shown 
| in advancing the educational interests of éach 
; member of this Institute; and for his careful 
| and thorough instructions in grammar and lan- 
| guage lessons, and in orthography.” 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Prof. Santspury’s lecture on ‘*The Earby 
| History of Wisconsin,” and Prof. CARPENTER’S 
on ** The Moral Element in Education.”’ wer: 
highly appreciated. 

Supt. JANE, of La Fayette county, says iu 
his special annual report to the State Superin- 
tendent: 

“T have acted as county superintendent long 
enough to learn that popularity in this office 
depends more on school visitation and the 
granting of good certificates to everybody" 
baby than on all other duties combined,’ 
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Edacution in Turkey was lous uevlected, but The tiret four Normal Schouls in Massacho 


: in July, 1839; 


4 1847 a new Bystem Was introduced, and since , setts were opened as follows 
September, 


then schools for elementary instruction have | September, 1839; September, 1840; 
heen established throughout the empire, and 1854. The fifth was opened in Worcester 
middle schools for higher education, and col- , in 1873. and one in Boston, for that city, about 
teges for the teaching of medicine, agriculture, 
naval and military science, etc, In 1370, Con- 
stantinople had 415 public schools, attended by 
23.000 pupils. Thus we are told by a little cir- | the ‘Bay Psa'm Book,” 
alar, * A few words on Turkey,” issued by E, | ton, to a bookseller of Providence, Mr. Ryder, 
Steiger, in connection with the map of Turkey | for $1,025. It was printed at Cambridge, 60 


and Greece. elsewhere noticed, 


Is72, 
\ copy of the tirst book printed in America, 
was lately sold in Bos 





Prov. Burner, of Madison, this winter adds 
to his course on Italy, Egypt, Switzerland, and 
the Sandwich Islands, a lecture detailing his 
personal observations in Palestine, entitled 
“The Jewel of Jerusalem.” 


lr is said that seventy-six new journals and 
wagazines were established within the empire 
Japan, in the year ending in June. Of 
> publications fifty-tive were started at 





Veddo. Ee loge tl 

-~ Mr. R, W. Purnam has left the serviee of 
It is rumored that a new mayazine is soon to | Brewer & Tileston and entered that of the Ap 
tw established in Boston, with something of | pletons. Jn viewof its healthfulness, beauty, 
r of Applefon’s | and accessibility to his field of labor, he con- 


the general styie and charact 
te mapiate $s making Madison his home. 


Journal, 


PENCERIAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A 


Students can enter any day. Cireulars free. Address 
R. C. SPENCER 





This institution “embraces the following Colleges and Departments : 
COLLEGE OF ARTS. 


General seienee, Agrieulture, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Mining and 


Five Departinents. 
Metallurgy, Military Scisner. 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS. 
Two Departments. ANCIENT CLASSICAL Department, in which the course of study is equivalent 


to that in the best classical colleges in the country. 
MODERN CLASSICAL Department. French and German take the place of Greek. 


SUB-FRESHMEN COURSE. 


This embraces two years of preparatory study. 
Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the University. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
Judge P. L. SPOONER, Deun of the Law Faculty. 
The Laboratories for instr uction in Analytical Chemistry, Determinative Srenenieny and the Assay- 
ing of Ores, are believed to be the most complete in the country, west of the Alleghanies. 


A QUANTITATIVE LABORATORY 


has beeu opened, and uumerous additions have been made to the apparatus in the different Depart- 


tcents of Science. 
LIBRARIES. 


are open to students, without charge, containing more than SEVENTY THOUSAND VOLUMEA 
THE CURRENT EXPENSES 


are less than in other institutions of equal grade. One student from each Assembly district, and all 
graduates of graded schools of the State who pass the required examination, are entitled to 


FREE TUITION. 
The institution is under the immediate charge of a President and twenty-six Professors and Teach- 
¢rs, and is, in all respects, in a highly prosperous condition. 
For further information, apply to JOHN BASCOM, 
WADISON, June 4, ‘876. President, 





BRYANT 


AND 


LONGFELLOW. 


Asuperb life-size portrait of either 
of these taverite poets will be sent 
with the ATLANTIC MONTA@LY for 
1877 to any ore remitting $5.00 d.- 
recttothe Publishers 


THE ATLAN [IO for 1877 
Will have among its attractions— 
Au unusual number of poems by LONGFELLOW; 
poems by LOWELL, WHITTIER, HOLMES; » 
new story in three parts, by T. B. ALDRICH; 
two stories in dramatic form by W. D. HOW- 
ELLS§; frequent contributions from MARK 
TWAIN; papers on Colonial History by ©, F. 
ADAMS, JR., descriptions of Egyptian Life by 
CHARLES HALE; and MRS. KEMBLE’S “© Old 
Woman’s Gossip.” 
ORIGINAL MUSIC, in 
such composers a8 J, A. Zaine, Geo. L. Or- 
yood, Julius Kichbery, Dudley Buck, 
and Francis Booti, with words by oi 
the best ATLAN?.C poets. 
THE CONTRIBUTOR’S CLUB, 
partment. 


each number, by 


some 


a new de 


Now is the time to Subscribe. 


TERMS: Single or specimen numbers. 35 
cent. Yearly subscription, 84, poxtay 
Sree; with life-size portrait of Bryant or Loug- 
fellow, 35 

temit by nioney-order. drait, 
letter, to H. O, Hovanton & Co.,, 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston ; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 


WANTED. 
POSITION AS TEACHER, 


By a gentleman, ayed forty-five, married, an 
experienced and successful educator, has ample 
literary Gualifications, and possesses undoubt- 
ed power totrainmind. Hashad twenty years 
successful experience as Principal and Presi- 
dent—a considerable part of that time as Prin- 
cipal of female schools. Tle is a live. practical 
and earnest teacher, and a man with the energy 
und business tact to ensure success, Would 
accept a salaried position, assume the charge 
of an established school, and look to same for 
compensation, orrent, with aview to purchase 
school buildings, ete. Address * Principal,” 
A.M., box 22, Warren, Bradley county, Arkan- 


84s, 


or registered 
Riverside 


BUCKEYE SCLL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


THE MEW YORK 


Semi-Weekly Post. 


These terms, except to subecribers in New 


York City, include the postage. 


$3 uo 
2 50 each. 
2D ~ 


SINGLE COPY. one year... 
Clubs of FIVE or more, one 


Weekly Post. 
These terms include the postage. 
SINGLE COPY, one year.......... $1 Su 


c Inbs of T EN = more, one year... 1 %5 each. 
fe NTY - - ] w ry 


year 


The Weekly and Semi-Weekly give carefu! 
selections trom the columns of the Day 
EVENING Post, combined with original matter 
prepared expressly for them. 

They contain a full record of current e vents, 
supplemented by intelligent and impartia! 
criticisms, Special attention is invited to the 
Agricultural Department of thexe two journals, 


CLUB AGENTS 
mindy secure u really valuable 
From aGrand Piano to a Penknile, 


or earn a liberal cash premium, with little ex- 
ertion, and 


article, 


ANY PERSON 
may obtain one of these premiums at less cost 
than it can be obtained wrrnovut the paper, by 
hecoming a subscriber to the EVENING Post 


Sena for List of Premiums. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 
Address WM. 6. BRYANT & CO., Publishers. 


Broadway and Fulton St., New York. 


Sool ()FFICERS AND TT evcuaa 


| Monteith’s Pictoral Chart of Geography. 


Superior Bellx of Copper and Tin, mounted | 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, | 


Schouls, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 


& OLE. Second St.,Cin, 


Fully Warraated. | 





wow READY : 

All the 

latest styles in Furniture and apparatus 
for Schools car be had of the 


“NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO.CHICAM 


N. B.—Catalogues and Circulars FREE. 


HIS-PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE OF, 


NW 


733 Sanson St, PHILADELPHIA, 


Who are our authorized agents, and will 
reeeive Advertisements at our 
LOWEST CASH RATES, 











